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“REDE ME AND BE NOT WROTHE,” 1528. 
Ihave had the satisfaction of showing briefly 
in“N. & Q.,” and at large in the Intermédiar 
ts Chercheurs et Curicux, that the celebrated 
work, the Songe du Vergier (the authorship of 
Which has been attributed in turn to a dozen 
French writers), is only an expansion of the 


pos inter Clericum et Militem of Occam; and 
Row propose to prove that the “ Lamentacion | 


the Masse,” in the equally celebrated tract 
me and be not Wrothe, written by Roy and 
lowe, and printed by John Schott at Strasburg 

i 1528, is, in like manner, the expansion of an 


@onymous Latin treatise written probably about | 


year 1527. The treatise referred to exists, as 
far as I am aware, only in a MS. in my possession, 
mtly of German origin, and which formerly 

to Dr. Kloss. 

Subjoined are some parallel passages which 
think, establish the accuracy of my assertion. 
are fifty-seven stanzas of three lines each in 

MS., and thirty-four stanzas of six lines each 
the “Lamentacion.” The burden following 
verse in the MS, is “Oue, oue” (“O ve! 
ve!”); and in the “Lamentacion,” “Now 
alas! alas!” 
Lamentacion, vy. 4, 
“ Draw neere ye prestis in your longe gownis, 
With all the fryres of the beggerly ordres ; 
Com hither monkis, with brode shaven crounis, 





And all soche as are shaven above the ears, 
Helpe me to lament with dolorous teares, 
Seyinge that gone is the masse, 
Nowe deceased, alas! alas!” 
MS. 
“‘ Hic adeste, gemebundi, 
Hic adeste, plorabundi, 
Omnes uncti rasique. 
Oue, oue.” 
Lamentacion, v. 6. 
* Departid is nowe the masse and clean gone, 
lhe chief upholder of our liberte, 

Wherby our whores and harlotis, every drone, 

Were maynteyned in ryche felicite,” &c, &c. 
MS., v. 22. 

“ O miss, quot aluistis 
Meretrices, et fouistis 
Sacerdotum spurios. 

Oue, oue.” 
Lamentacion, vy. 18. 
3v the masse we were exalted so hye, 
That scantly men we wolde once knowe, 

We thought for to ascend unto the skye, 
Havynge our seate above the rayne bowe ; 
But we are come downe agayne full lowe, 

Seynge that gone is the masse, 

Now deceased, alas! alas!” 

MS., v. 9. 
“ Nam fuistis olim primi, 
Et nunc inter omnes imi, 
Missa vestra mortua est. 
Oue, oue.” 
Lamentacion, vy. 19. 
“ The masse made us lordis and kyngis over all, 
Farre and near every wheare havyng power, 


Wyth honorable tytles they dyd us call,” &c. &c. 


MS., v. 12. 
“ Esse mundi vos potentes, 
Longe lateque potentes (sic) 
Missa fecit dominos, 
Oue, oue.” 
Lamentacion, v. 21. 
“ The masse was only our singular suffrage 
To deliver the people from their synne,” &c. & 
MS., v. 15. 
“ Rem nullam non expiavit, 
Quisquis rasus celebravit 
Missam pro pecunia. 
Oue, oue.” 


—_———_ 


Lamentacion, vy. 23. 


“ Kynges and prynces, for all their dignitie 
lo displease us, feared out of measure.” 


MS., v. 18. 

** Missee res huc redierunt, 
Et nos summi timuerunt 
Reges atque principes. 

Oue, one.’ 
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Lamentacion, v. 25. 


* From sycknes and pestilent mortalitie, 
The socoure of the masse dyd us defende.” 


MS., v. 24. 

“ Missa profligavit pestes, 
Missa conservavit vestes, 
Missa tulit pluvias. 

Que, oue.” 





Lamentacion, vy. 25. 


“ To soudears and men goynge a warre fare, 
The masse is ever a sure proteccion ; 
It preserveth people from wofull care, 
Dryvynge awaye all affliccion. 
Alas! who can share by descripcion 
All the profittis of the masse, 
Nowe deceased, alas! 
MS., v. 25, 27, 29. 
*“ Missa fruges est juvata, 
Missa pugnas auspicata, 


alas!” 


Missa juvit viatores, 
Missa levavit dolores, 
Missa fecit omnia. 


Et quis possit numerare, 
Et exacte memorare 
Dotes miss singulas.”’ 





Lamentacion, v. 29. 


“ Never sence the worlde was fyrste create, 
Was there a thynge of soche reputacion.” 
MS., vy. 31. 
“ Ex quo tellus est creata, 
Nulla talis fuit nata 
Rerum commutatio.” 





Lamentacion, vy. 31. 
“ The goodes of the churche are taken awaye, 
Geuen to poore folkes soffrynge indigence.” 


MS., v. 36. 
“ Bona templi rapiuntur, 
Ut in stipem dividentur, 
Indigis pauperibus.” 


The above passages are selected from a number 
evidently parallel. I believe the Latin version 
to have preceded the English, principally on in- 
ternal evidence. The date 1527, however, imme- 
diately follows in my MS. the conclusion of this 
little treatise. Confirmation of this view may be 
found in the undoubted fact that Roy translated 
“ out of Laten” the dialogue Inter patrem Chris- 
tianum et filium contumacem. 

It cannot but be an interesting study to trace 
the origin of a work so full of vigour and en- 


lightened forecast as the Rede me and be not | 


Wrothe. J. Exzrot Hopex1y, 


West Derby, Liverpool. 
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BARONY OF BRIDDEBURG. 


| The charter of Robert Bruce, of which I spoke 
(4 8. v. 562), May 24, 1320, in the fourteenth 
year of his reign, to Thomas de Kyrkepatrie, is 
. ’ ] 

dated at Lochmaben Castle. I have obtained 
fac-simile of the old charter, which was litho- 
| graphed by the late Mr. C. Kirkpatrick-Sharpe of 

Hoddam; but the copy by Rae is substantially 
| correct, with a slight omission of the last part of 
the charter. I have added within brackets as 
much of the omitted part as I have been able to 
decipher. — It is as follows: — 

“ Robertus dei gratia rex Scotorum, omnibus probis 
hominibus tocius terre sue salutem, Sciatis nos dedisse, 
concessisse et hac presenti carta nostra confirmasse Thome 
de Kyrkepatric, militi dilecto et fideli nostro pro homagio 
| et servicio suo duas denariatas terre cum pertinenciis in 
villa de Briddeburg intra vicecomitatem de Drumfries, 
Tenend. et Habend, eidem Thome et heredibus suis de 
nobis et heredibus nostris in feodo et hereditate et in 
‘heram baroniam per omnes rectas metas et divisas suas 
ibere, quiete, plenarie et honorifice cum omnibus liberta- 
tibus, commoditatibus, aysiamentis et justis pertinenciis 
suis. Faciendo inde nobis et Heredibus nostris dictus 
Thomas et Heredes sui {servicium duorum ...in... 
| nostro et tres . ad curiam vicecomitatis nostre de 

Drumfries ... singulis annis ibidem tenendam. In cujus 

rei testimonium presenti carte nostre sigillum nostram 

precepimus apponi |. Testibus Bernardo Abbate de Aber- 
brothic, cancellario nostro, Waltero senescallo Scocia, 

Jacobo domino de Duglass, Joanne de Meneteth, Roberto 

de Keith, Marescallo nostro Scociz et Alexandro de Seton 

militibus. [Apud Lochmaben vicesimo quarto die-Maijj. 

Anno regni nostro quarto decimo }.” 
| 


This charter of May 24 is granted some six 
| weeks after the Parliament assembled in the 
abbey of Arbroath, in which the spirited address 
| to the pope was adopted on April 6, 1320, remon- 
strating against the grievous wrongs that had been 
| accumulated on the nation, and asserting the in- 
| dependence of the kingdom. The names of the 
witnesses to the charter are all of them found 
attached to the remonstrance, except the Abbot 
Bernard. Walter, high steward of Scotland, is 
| the husband of Marjory, daughter of Bruce, and 
| whose son succeeded as Robert Il. James de 
Duglass is the “Good Sir James,” the attached 
friend of Bruce, who fell in Spain on his way to 
the Holy Land with Bruce’s heart; while the 
next witness, John de Meneteth, is the friend of 
Edward I., who is accused of betraying Wallace 
to the English. He was brother to the sixth 
Earl of Menteth. Robert de Keith commanded 
the horse at the battle of Bannockburn, 1314, 
contributing not a little to the success of the 
Scots. Alexander de Seton was governor of Ber- 
wick when it was besieged by the English, 1333. 
We thus find the witnesses to be all of them mea 
of mark. -! 
It was a graceful acknowledgment of King 
Robert’s gratitude to the Kirkpatrick family t 
| erect this southern part of Closeburn parish into 


(4S. IX. Maron 16, 72, * 
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a distinct barony, as its wilds often gave refuge to 


him during his struggle for the independence of | 


his country. His name still continues floating 
down the stream of time. Rob’s Corse (Cross), 
King’s Well, King’s Stand-burn, are as well 
known at the present moment to the inhabitants 
of Closeburn, as if he had lived yesterday instead 
of nearly six hundred years ago. The name of 
Briddeburg, however, has now nearly disappeared : 
there is only a woollen mill catled Burbrugh that 


fixes its position, though I see by old documents | 


to which I have had access that there used to be 
an upper, middle, and nether Burbrugh. The 
vicissitudes of families, the removal of old in- 
habitants, and the union of farms, have obliterated 
all recollection of this barony; which in the tax- 
roll of 1554 is valued, under the name of Brog- 
burgh, at 107. Scots money, while “ Kylosbern” 
is 481. 

EspEDARF inquires (4 S, vi. 11) whether this 
barony of Briddeburg was within thé barony of 
Kylosbern? It was notso. The original parish 
was Dalgarnock, extending at least ten miles 
in length. It contained two distinct 
and parts of a third. I asked (4™ S. vi. 91) whe- 
ther the lands composing Tybaris barony could 
be enumerated ? 


baronies, 


I have since 
and copies of original charters, which show that 
the following lands in Dalgarnock parish formed 

t? of that barony, namely, Auchinlech (Town- 
Pad and Townfoot), Newtown, Locherben, Gar- 
tock, Gubhill, Knockinshang, Birkhill, with Dal- 
garnock town—no longer in existence, but which 
was situated near the old church on the banks of 
the Nith. The charter in which Dalgarno town is 
mentioned as belonging to Tybaris barony is the 
one referred to by AnGLo-Scorus (4 S. vy. 256) 
a8 being in the Drumlanrig charter chest (Oct. 10, 
1423): a resignation of Edward, son of John of 
Crawford, to his superior George de Dunbar, Earl 
of March, in favour of George de *Kyrkepatric, 
son of Thomas de Kyrkepatric, L wd of Kylos- 
bern. Kylosbern barony occupied a very large 

ttion of Dalgarnock parish, though its precise 
oundaries on all sides are not given. By what 
king the barony was granted, I have seen no 
document to show; but in a charter of confirma- 
tion granted by Alexander II. in 1232 to Ivan de 
Kyrkepatric, it is stated that the barony was in 
the possession of King David I., who reigned from 
1124 to 1153. 

There are some other questions of Esrrpare 
which I ought to have answered long ago, and to 
whom I must apologise for this seeming dis- 


obtained extracts | 


courtesy. In a future paper I shall give the in- 


formation which he requires, C. T. Ramaeer. 





| 


THE TRIAL ALPHABETS. 
TicnBorne v. Ditchpory. 
No. I. 


A—Is fat Arthur, his real name dropping. 
B—The same man, Butcher Orton of Wapping. 
C—Sir John Coleridge, the Queen’s own attorney. 
D—Dowager, eager to pay her son’s journey. 
K—Edweard Stillworthy, stout in denial. 
F—The wise Foreman, so shrewd at the trial. 
G—Mr. Gosford, long practised and clear. 
H— Young Sir Henry, the Baronet dear. 
I—Itchen Abbots, which Orton hired clever. 
J—The poor Jury, so patient for ever. 
K—lIs Knoyle House, where Arthur ne’er went. 
L—Lawyer Hopkins, on mischief intent. 
M—Is Jack Moore, who made such a mess of it. 
N—Mrs. Nangle, who had to say less of it. 
O—Fabulous Osprey, with Tom on board mellow. 
P—Paris,so well known, unknown to the fellow. 
Q—The great Question involved in the case. 
R—Mrs. Radcliffe, proved free from disgrace. 
S—Stonyhurst, whjch the man never knew. 
T—tTichborne, he knew not, though full in his 
view. 
U—Upton House, where Sir Edward had dwelt. 
V—Valparaiso, where Castro had dealt. 
W—Wagga-Wagga, where Tom took a wife. 
X—Trial Expenses involving for life 
Y—Stands for the Year when the 
was tried, 
Z—For the Zest with which Orton has lied. 


great cause 





No, IL 
For the more advanced. 


A—’s Andrew Bogle, black every way found. 

B—Is Frank Baigent, a mummy unwound. 

C—Cater the baker, at famed Wagga- Wagga. 

D—Dobinson got the cat out of the hag-aa! 

E—Essex Lodge, where “‘ Mama” was to come, 

F—Rue de Ferme, which Tom called Rue de Fum. 

G—Giffard, who proved too uncourteous by half. 

H—Hawkins, who kept all the Court in a laugh. 

I—lIs the Issue, which true Roger had. 

J—Jonival, claimant said was a lad. 

K—Cousin Kate, Roger hoped he should wed. 

L—Letts, who to Holmes nothing straightfor- 
ward said. 

M—Melipilla, to Orton we leave. 

N—Whom the claimant knew not, Lady Neave. 

O—Orton’s self, the big butcher of Wapping. 

P—Purcell, each day for the Doughty side 
stopping. 

Q—Serjeant Quin, of the old rusty sword. 

R—Rouse of the Swan, where Tom had bed and 
board. 

S—Stephens, whom Orton pretended to be. 

T—The Tattoo marks, which never had he. 
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J—Those Undone by the long Trial’s cost. 
V—Vinings deposed that the Bella was lost. 
W—Wapping, the butcher's birth-star. 
X—For Petvested. as all the Court are. 
Y—lIs New York, where last Orton sailed from. 
Z—All the Zanies who welcomed him home. 
F. C. H. 
MARY WRAGG’S CHARITY. 

I have enclosed a cutting from the West Kent 
News of Feb. 3, respecting a charity in the parish 
of Beckenham, which may interest some of your 
readers, called “ Mary Wragg’s Charity ”: — 

“On Monday last the seventy-seventh annual distri- 
bution of this bequest was made in the vestry of the Old 
Church, Beckenham, Kent, by the rector and his wardens, 
to twenty poor persons, who each received five shillings’ 
worth of coal, eighteen-pennyworth of bread, and the 
same amount of meat, besides 4s. 6d. in money. But the 
donor added a singular condition to her gift—that on the 
28th of January in every year her vault shall be swept, 
the coffin dusted, and her last resting-place put in order ; 
and in the event of this condition being neglected, the 
whole of the sum is to pass to the adjoining parish of 
Bromley. We need scarcely add that our Bromley friends 
entertain no sanguine expectations of such a transfer. 
After the rector and wardens had visited the vault, any 
persons who desired were admitted to this singular recep- 
tion, where Mr. Lc anis, the sexton, very civilly officiated 
as Miss Wragg’s chamberlain, and patiently afforded the 
information sought by the most inquisitive of her guests, 
until the hour of twelve, when her quiet habitation was 
locked up in deathly silence till the world is a year older. 

“In passing, we may observe that there is a very 
pretty little romance told of Mary Wragg, of which we 
have heard more than one version. The purport of the 
legend is, that once upon a time Mary—not then Wragg 
at all—was passing through the village in sore distress, 
and that some of the kindly-disposed inhabitants adminis 
tered very liberally to her necessities, and she went on 
her way rejoicing. Some time afterwards she got into 
better circumstances, and married a person named Wragg, 
who was in easy circumstances, by which she was en- 
abled to manifest her gratitude to the people of Becken- 
ham for their former kindness, and to reward them by 
this pious bequest. We are quite unacquainted with the 
origin of this story, but the vault and memorial stone 
above alone contain sufficient evidence to show that, so 
far as she was concerned, there is no truth init. The 
vault was evidently the family vault of her parents, 
Samuel and Mary Wragg, the former a London mer- 
chant, and used by them during the greater part of the 
last century. The breastplate of a coffin, long since 
fallen to pieces, contains an account of the death of Mary 
Wragg, the merchant's wife, in 1737, as set forth on the 
stone above. The cedar coffin of our benefactress—which 
rather resembles a chest than anything we are accus- 
tomed to associate with our ideas of a coffin—seems as 
fresh as if it had been placed there but a year ago, 
instead of having enclosed the maiden form of Mary 
Wragg for seventy-eight years We will close this part 


of our notice by the expression of a doubt that the 
journalist who shall record her liberality one hundred 
years hence will find any imitator of her charity in | 
this iron-headed, iron-hearted, money-accumulating age. 
Then charity was esteemed a religious duty, now it is a 
wornout notion—a thing to be talked about, but not 
practised.” 


D. J. DRAKEFORD. 








Storks: CERVANTES.— 

“Men have received divers wholesome instructions 
and many lessons of importance from beasts: such as the 
clyster from storks, the vomit and gratitude from 
vigilance from cranes, industry from ants, modesty from 
elephants, and fidelity from horses.”—Don Quixote, ii, 
p. 63. Edit. London: Tonson and Draper, 1749. 


The following extracts will illustrate the first 
of these alleged lessons, which I have italicised, 
Plutarch, De Iside et Osiride, cap. 75, writes :— 


H 32 “Ifis, dwoxrelvovea pey Ta Cavatnodspa tay ép- 











mwetav, edidate mpérn Kevmiuaros iarpixod xpelay KaTiddpn 
tas obrw kAvCoudvny Kal xaBaipouevny io’ éavrijs. 

Pliny, Nat. Hist. viii. 27, says :— 

“Simile quicquam monstravit in Agypto Ibis, que 
rostri aduncitate per eam partem se perluit, qua reddi 
ciborum onera maximé salubre est.” 

Herodotus does not refer to this curious habit 
of the bird, but a French commentator, in a note 
on hia account of the ibis, writes:— 

“Elian (Nat. Hist. Animal. u, xxxv) et Pline (oe, 
cit.) nous disent que Ibis se donne un lavement avec 
le bec. Cela se trouve confirmé par le mécanisme de son 
bec, qui, lorsqu’il est fermé parait parfaitement rond en 
dehors, et forme un canal en dedans de la méme figure, 
Les deux parties ainsi jointes laissent une petite ouverture 
par le bout pour en faire sortir l'eau de mer, dont on dit 
qu'il se nettoie le corps.” 

[I have not Elian by me. There are otherallu- 
sicns to the habit in Cicero, Ovid, &c. 

The wonderful communities of cranes, with 
their posts and sentinels, may well teach the 
lesson of vigilance, and the habits of the elephant 
are spoken of by several writers. 

HERBERT RANDOLPH. 

Ringmore. 


THE OLDEST DATED Betrs.—The Rev. H.T. 
ELLacomBe in his exhaustive paper on the church 
bells of Devon, printed in the Transactions of the 
Eveter Diocesan Architectural Society ( 2nd Series, 
vol. i.), obsesves that “the earliest known dated 
bell is at Friburgh in the Black Forest, dated 
1258." Mr. Ettacompsr, in making this state- 
ment, seems to have overlooked the existence of 
the old bell formerly at Fontenailles, near Bayeux, 
bearing the date 1202, which appears on the bell 
thus—aiccir. Since the year 1858, when it was 
cracked by a fall, it has been preserved as 8 
curiosity in the museum at Bayeux. Com 
with a large number of English tenor bells, it 
cannot boast of large dimensions, being only 25} 
inches in .diameter at the mouth; and 23} inches 
in height. At the sound-bow the metal is two 
inches thick, and at the shoulders about one inch. 
It possesses a greater length in proportion to its 
width than bells cast in more modern times, while 
the waist is straighter and ‘less curved, and t 
sound-bow not so prominent. Those who may 
wish to learn more about this campanologics 


| treasure may consult with advantage the Bulletin 
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monumental, tom. xxxvi., and M. de Caumont’s 
Abécédaire, ou Rudiments d’ Archéologie, Architec- 
ture religieuse, p. 513. E. H. W. Dunk. 

Kidbrooke Park Road, S.E. 

Suit’ty-Suat’ty.—The derivation of this noun 
given in the Impe rial Dictionary is very ques- 
tionable 

[*Russ. shalyu, to be foolish, to play the fool, to play 
wanton tricks Foolish trifling; irresolution. Vul 
gr.) To stand shilly-shallying, is to stand hesitating. 
TThis word has probably been w ritten Shill-J-shall-J, 
from an ignorance of its origin. | 

It appears to be nothing more than @ corrup- 

tion of the English words “ shall I, shall I” as in 
the following lines from Cotton’s Scaronides, or 
Virgil Travestie, 15th edition, Dublin, 1770, p. 36, 
book i. :— 

“ Chear up your hearts, your spirits rally, 
And né¢ en tand fo olin 1g shall I, shall I, 
But budge, jog on, bestir vour to 
[here lies your way, follow your nose,” 


“NoTtHING CAN coME From Nornine.” — 
Passerat’s poem reminded me of Shakspere’s 
“Nothing can come of nothing,” the paranoma- 
sian epitaph on some unlucky deceased wh 
name was Nunn :— 

“ Hic situs est Nudlus; nune Nullo Nullior ist 

Et quia Nullus erat, de Nuillo nil sibi Chri 
and of my own translation of Passerat’s Epistle to 
Memmius in 1801, when I was keeping my terms 
in the Middle Temple. I sent it to the Ge at eman’s 
Magazine, whose editor honoured me with its in- 
sertion. Epmunp LENTHALL SwIFTE. 


} 


A yew Creep.—It may enliven the pages of 
“N.&Q.” to relate a small adventure of mine 
some years ago. One very rainy day, I was on 
the road on foot. with the pri spec ct of a walk of 
some miles in the rain. t n i ri 
however, overtook me, and politely I 
wat beside him, which I thankfully accepted. He 
was quite unknown to me, and, ¢ s far as I know 





’ 
was equally so to him. After some pleasant 
tak on common topics, s, we st pped at the turn- 
pike gate, and I could see that my new fr l was 
very intimate with the gate keeper, to whom he 
handed down a bundle what I s UPI se Wi 
tracts. Certainly a ms un a a turnpike would h 
the best of opportunities of distributi s 


things 

When I arrived at my journey’s end, I got 
down, and warmly thanked my unknown bene- 
iactor for his kindness, and so we parted. In tl 
alternoon the weather cleared up, : alked 
back to my residence. When I came to the turn- 
pike gate again, I natu lly ine pet of the gate- 
keeper who the gentleman was in wl) ‘ompany 
I had rode throu; gh the gate that m oe rhe 
man gaid at once that it was Mr. S ——— of 

——. I observed that the gentleman ap- 














peared to be a clergyman of some sort; and I 
begged to know if he was a dissenter or a minister 
f the Church of England. My informant was a 
man of rather unk ar appearance. He squinted 
with one eye, which qualified him well for his 
ition, as it enabled him to watch both ends of 
1e road at the same time, and rendered the two 
posts, marking 300 yards on each side, perfectly 
useless, So, as he proceeds d to answer my ques- 
tion, he placed himself in the centre, put his 
hands in his pockets, looked up and down the 
road simultaneously, and then‘ favoured me with 
the following synopsis of his friend’s religious 
creed ;> Why sir, I believe, he believe in all that 
allude to a supernatural effect, sir.” I turned 
away quickly, not to laugh in the man’s face ; but 
a creed so profound lasted me all the = home to 
fathom and laugh at. . C. H. 


Bonsprit: BonarttaA.—Much valuable infor- 
mation, and that probably now sufficient, has been 
afforded to readers of ‘ ‘N. & Q.” pom the origin 
of the word speel = a spale = spail; ¢. e. achip or 
splinter of wood. There is also the verb to speel, 
which, as explained, is to climb or ascend; and 
the proverbial expression, too, yet in daily use in 
Scotland, “He'll mak’ a spoon or spill a horn.” 
But we would much wish to find speel or spetl 
having a meaning quite different from any of 
these, etymologised. It is in use uncompounded, 
but often found having bon prefixed, as in bon- 
speil, which is in common use among the curlers 

f Scotjand,*and is a game at curling—a general 
1ering in order to a match, or one in which 
several clubs, parishes, pr districts come forward 
by invitation to contend for honour or prizes. 
We would, therefore, invite the views of your 
philological contributors upon this word, because, 
although having an opinion of our own, that is 
not very fixed. The other Scotch word bonaillay, 
appli d to a meeting by friends or wellwishers to 
entertain one, as at dinner or supper, from respect, 
who is about to leave his place of abode for some 
distant part, might also at the same time receive 

















attention. EsPEDARE. 

LoneEvity.—I send you an extract just as I 

ha iken it from the earliest register book, 

| ring to S: uw Whitby. It may be 

rest to you, and to your readers, as an entry 

worthy of entire confidence (!): — ; 

Burialls, Anno 1651: — W™ Woodhouse & Elizabeth 

; ife, 1 180 veeres & above, nech two hundred 

‘ . both of Uggle Barneby, re buried together, 
' t Sneaton, A 17° 


J. C. ATKINSON, 


FertTHaM Faminy.—I send a note on this 
fan Ly It is a small addition to the account 
riven in the second edition of the Resolve s, &C. by 
Owen Feltham, as revised by James Cumming, 
F.S.A. London, 1820:— 
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“ Will of Thomas Feltham, late of Mutford, co. Suffolk, 
now of Babram, co. Cambridge, dated last day of Novem- 


ber, 1631. Proved by his son Robert June 1632 in P.C.C. | 


istered Audley 64. Only Robert his son mentioned. 

“The Will of Owen Feltham, of Great Billing, co. of 
Northampton, dated May 4, 1667, proved by Owen Felt- 
ham his nephew and sole executor, April 23, 1668, 

“A Bond of his brother Robert and Owen his son 
for 100/., ‘which I have paid,’ the bond to be given to 
his brother Robert with his love. His brother Thomas 
Feltham 20/. per annum out of the lease of [named] in 
Ireland, and to his brother Robert’s daughters Elizabeth 
and Frances 200/. each on marriage out of the same 
lease. To his nephew Ducas the lease of Song! in co. 
Clare, Ireland. To his nephew Thomas Feltham, minister, 
some books, named. To his nephew Nathaniel Feltham, 
*whom I have never seen,’ 5/. To his ‘sister Feltham, 
my brother Robert’s wife, my silver tankard, with my 
love and ladie Peterboro’s arms graved on." 12/. for his 
nephew Owen, to buy a token for. the noble ladie the 





Queries. 


| Rev. GeoreEe Arsor.—In “N. & Q.” 1* §, viii, 
| 585, a query was sent by the late Dr. Philip 
Bliss, and up to the present time has not been 
answered. (ieorge Alsop was ordained deacon 
1666-7, priest 1669. He printed in 1669 Ay 
Orthodox Plea for the Sanctuary of God. I have 
come into the possession of the late Dr. Bliss’s 
copy of this book,,and am wishful to repeat his 
query, viz., can any of your readers give me any 
account of this George Alsop? It is clear that he 
is a different person from the George Alsop the 
author of A Character of Maryland, 1666. Not 
only are the portraits altogether dissimilar, but the 
style of writing entirely differs; add to which 





Dowager Countess of Thomond, silver tumblers, and 
silver spoons to Mary Marshall, &c. &c. his nephew Owen 
Feltham of Graies Inn: in P. C. C, Registered 46 Hene.” 
The preamble to the will is in very beautiful | 
language. No wife or child is mentioned. No 
doubt the Zucas named is the nephew of his 
brother Robert's wife. G. J. H. 


A Musprintep Trapition or THomson’s 
“ Seasons.”—In Faulkner’s valuable History and 
Antiquities of Hammersmith (London, 1839), a 
claim is made for that ancient suburb as the 
locality in which a part of The Seasons was writ- 
ten. There still exists, as is well known, a tavern 
called “ The Dove,” from a window of which 
some lines descriptive of a freezing river are said 
to have been written. Faulkner quotes the lines 
from “‘ Winter” (verses 725-31, Pickering editioa 
of Thomson’s Works, 1830): — 

“ The loosened ice 

Let down the flood, and half dissolved by day 

Rustles no more; but to the sedgy bank 

Fast grows, or gathers round the pointed stone 

A crystal pavement by the breath of Heaven 

Cemented firm ; till seized from shore to shore 

The whole imprisoned river grows below.” 

Faulkner's Hammersmith, p. 321. 


Such is the quotation in the excellent work of | 
the local historian; but the last line has been 
misprinted by one of those curious crosses in which 
the compositor gives a kind of meaning to his 
mistake which deceives the press reader. Bell, 
Pickering, and all the standard editions of Thom- 
son’s Works, print the line — 

“ The whole imprisoned river growls below.” 


Of course the italics are mine. 
The Faulkner version has a very questionable 
meaning, especially if applied to a great river. In 
a shallow stream the water might accumulate, 
and “ grow” below the ice; but hardly so in the 
Thames at Hammersmith. At any rate the poet’s 
meaning, which is quite evident and quite cha- 
racteristic of a freezing river, is lost in the extract. | 
bk. CuNINGHAME. 





Alsop the traveller shows no disposition to any 


| but a life of activity and excitement, much less to 
| one of clerical duties and retirement. G. W. N. 


Alderley Edge. 


Wma. Barpotr: Hernart.—In an old docu- 
ment quoted by Dugdale relating to St. Mary's 
Abbey at York, mention is made of a William 
Bardolf, who was Thane of Hephall at the time 
of the Norman Conquest. I should be obliged 
by information as to the locality of Hephall, and 
by any particulars relative to this William Bar- 
dolf or fis immediate descendants. W. T. L. 


Brste or 1590,— Can any one tell me what 
value, if any, attaches to a Bible printed in 159 
by the deputies of Christopher Barker, in London. 
It has affixed to it the Psalms by Sternhold and 
Hopkins, with music bearing date 1587. It seems 
to have been the family Bible of some Oakley 


| family, and contains more than four pages of 


entries of births, deaths, and marriages, from 1621 
to 1650. I should be glad to show it to any one 
interested who can decipher them better than I 
can. H. Savire CLaRKe. 
Arts Club, Hanover Square, W. 
[ At Bindley’s sale this edition of the Bible, on yellow 
paper, fetched 15s. 6d. | 


Bive Broop. — What is the origin of this 


| strange but common expression as a synonym for 
| good birth ? 


Whence did the Spaniards (from 
whom we borrow it) derive the idea, or did they 
invent it, and why ? * T. E.8. 

Burra 1x Wootrren.—This has been dis- 
cussed in former volumes of “N, & Q.” (1"S. ¥., 
vi., x.), but I do not find that the exact date has 
yet been given when the Act ceased to be in force. 
I have lately seen a register kept expressly for 
the entry of burials in woollen. It commences 
January 11, 1678, and the last burial was on 
August 16, 1773. The book was exhibited on 





[* There is a curious note on blue blood in “N. § @” 
2nd §, viii, 440.—Ep.] 
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April 7, 1777, before J. Honywood and G, Lynch. | 
On the next page is an entry— 

«All certificates have been regularly produ 
law directs. 





ed as y® | 


“ Gro. Lyncu, Rector. 
« Exhibited this 4% day of May, 1778, before us, 
“Ww. DerpEs, 
J. BRIDGEs.” 
What was the object of the law ? 
Harpric Morpuyn. 


Tur Corns OF THE LATIN PRINCES OF ANTIOCH. | 
Is there any monograph upon the coinage of the 
Latin princes of Antioch, and where is to be 
found the best, or indeed any, account of the coins 
struck by them? The Latin sovereignty or prin- 
cipality of Antioch was established by Bohemond, 
the eldest son of Robert Guiscard, during the first 
crusade ; and all his successors, until the destruc- 
tion of the Christian dynasty by Mahomedan con- 
quest, were also named Bohemend, the last being | 
Bohemond VII. I have in my possession eighty- 
four coins struck by one or more of these princes. 
On the obverse is “ Boamundus” with a rude | 
figure of a man’s bust, the neck and shoulders 
covered with mail; and on the reverse is “ Anti- 
ochia” with a cross. These coins, which much 
resemble in appearance the “ short cross’ English | 
pennies po to Henry II. or Henry LL, are 
all alike in general character, but there are dif- 
ferences enough to show that they have not been 
all coined with the same dies, and that the coinage 
of more than one Bohemond may perhaps be 
represented among them. Is there any known 
method whereby I may discover which of the 
many Bohemonds struck the coins that I have ? 


R. D. 


De Buren anp Bourke Querizs.—It is re- 
quested that authorities may be referred to. 

1, Who were the father and mother of Hubert 
De Burgh, Chief Justiciary of England temp. 
King John and Henry III., and what brothers (if 
any) had Hubert ? 

2. How was said Hubert related to William 
Fitz-Adelm De Burgho, who succeeded Strongbow 
as chief governor of Ireland in 1177? Who were 
said William Fitz-Adelm’s immediate ancestors? 

8. Who were the wives of said William Fitz | 
Adelm, and what children had he by each wife ? 

4. Who were the paternal grand-parents and 
great-grandfather of the great Edmund Burke? 
Did any of his family spell their name “ Bourke 2” 

5. Who were the lineal male ancestors of the 
Mr. Bourke who, in 1718, was settled in the 
county of Kildare, where he married and had | 
three (four ?) sons, Theobald, Richard, and Walter, 





and one daughter, Joane, married to William Fitz- | 
gerald, Esq.? Are any particulars known regard- 
ing Mr. Bourke and his family ? 
W. M. Bourke. 
Curraghleagh, Claremorris, Ireland. 
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Etse.—Can any of your readers explain the 
meaning of the name Else? A person called John 
Else or Elsse was living at Woodhall, near Horn- 
castle, in 1552. ° A. G. Vee 

ErneRINGTON FamiLy.— Wanted the baptismal 
certificates of William Etherington born, in 1719, 
and Richard Etherington, born 1721, who lived for 
many years in Yorkshire, and are supposed to 
have been baptised in that or one of the adjoin- 
ing counties. Also, the baptismal certificate of 
Ralph Etherington, supposed to be the brother of 
the above Richard and William Etherington. 
The above are wanted for a genealogical private 


| purpose, and therefore all information must be 
| sent to me, 


RIcHARD ETHERINGTON. 
36, Prince Street, New Wortley, 
Leeds, Yorkshire, 
EYANs OF EaAYNSTONE, OXFORDSHIRE: BosvEn- 
NON OF SANCREED, CoRNWALL.—I should be glad 


| with any particulars and references to either or 
| both of these families. fo 2 


Ss. V 
FinaL e IN Ear ty ENGLISH AND IN Pators.— 
In the preface to Urry’s edition of Chaucer the 
writer (Lintot ?) says— 
“I have seen a note of Mr. Urry’s wherein he affirms 
that in some parts of England it [the final e) is still 
used, and instances in the words pipe, battoné, fine, &c. 


| wherein the final é is pronounced in Dorsetshire at this 


day.” 

Can any reader of “ N. & Q.” give me informa- 
tion on this point? I see nothing in Barnes's 
Glossary of the Dorset Dialect to confirm it. 

J. PAYNE. 

Kildare Gardens, W. 

FREEMASONS.— Wanted information on the fol- 
lowing points :—1. Whether the order of Noachite 
Freemasons still exists, so interestingly mentioned 
by Dr. Dixon in the little paper on “I, H. 8.” 
printed in a late Unitarian Herald. 

2. Particulars concerning the order or society 
of “ Freemasons of the Church.” CyrmRo. 


Lapy Kirry Hypre.—On looking over some 
ancestral papers, written about 150 years ago, 
I found a copy of verses “ On Lady Kitty Hyde’s 
Picture painted by Sir G. Kneller,” in which a 
ludicrous comparison is made between — 
picture of Venus and the above. Do any of your 
readers happen to know in whose possession is 
this picture of Sir Godfrey Kneller? I shall be 
happy to send a copy of the verses on hearing 
from the possessor’s address. E. A. O. 

Chew Magna Vicarage, Bristol. 


Lorp CHANCELLOR’s State Coacu. — Lord 


| Chancellors formerly rode on state occasions in a 


coach similar to that in which the Speaker of the 
House of Commons went to St. Paul’s on Feb. 27. 
I believe Lord Chancellor Cottenham (who ceased 
to hold the Great Seal on June 19, 1850) was the 


last Lord Chancellor who used that coach; and 
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I have ascertained that it has not been used by 
any of the eight Lord Chancellors who have since 
held the Great Seal. 

Can any of your readers give any information 
respecting this coach, and say what has become 
of it ? P. W. Roerrs. 

[We have understood that the last time the Chancel- 
lor’s state coach was used was by Lord Cottenham on the 
House of Lords going to Buckingham Palace with an 
address to the Queen, and that it was then not dis vered 
without some difficulty. Its disuse was occasioned by Its 
being so much out of repair as not to justify the expense 
of restoration. | 

Lorp-LievTeNnant.— What is the correct plural 
of this title? The office, I apprehend, is not that 
of a lord who is made a lieutenant of a county, 
but that of the lieutenancy of a county which is 
usually conferred upon a lord. In the absence of 
a nobleman, such an office might well and would 
be conferred upon a commoner. In acts of par- 
liament and official circulars these functionaries 
are frequently styled lieutenants of counties, with- 
out the lordly prefix. See, for instance, 34 and 
85 Vict. cap. 86, 1871; there the Viceroy of Ire- 
land is styled Lord-Lieutenant, whilst the ordinary 
country officials are called “ Lieutenants of coun- 
ties” only. In speaking of the chief magistrates 
of London, York, and Dublin singly, we say the 
Lord Mayor of each place; but collectiv: ly, we 
allude to them as the lord mayors, not the lords 
mayor. Here the office is that of mayor, aug- 
mented by the prefix of lord. On the other hand, 
we doubly pluralise the Lords Justices in our 
mention of them. C. J. 


to be the correct 





[We believe “ Lords Lieutenants ” 

yeas Bacon speaks of “ Lords Lieutenants and Deputy 
zieutenants of Counties”; and Tomline, in his Lau 
Dictionary, has a heading “ Lords Lieutenants.” ] 

“ Mary Is sonneE.”—Lysons states that a brass 
plate on the floor of the south aisle of Horns« y 
church has the following distich :- 

“ Jsu Criste Mary is 
Have merci on the soule of Jno Skevington.” 

Is anything known of this brass or its date? I 
inquire with special reference to the date of the 
earliest occurrence of the possessive pron in his. 
and of the genitive case formed of it, as above 

W.B 

Monastic Lipraries.—Can any one inform me 
of a work which contains a complete list of MSS. 
belonging to early monastic libraries? I have 
consulted Dugdale, Botfield, and Edwards; the 
former mentions a few, but the latter refers more 
to printed works than to MSS. W. W. 


[In addition to the works already consulted much in- 
formation respecting monastic libraries may be found in 
Joseph Hunter’s English Monastic Libraries, Lond. 1831, 
4to; also a paper by Mr. Halliwell in the Archeologia, 
xxvii. 455; and Sir Francis Palgrave’s Introduction to 
Documents and Records illustrating the History of Scot- 
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| “*N. & Q.” 1*S. i, 21, 83; 
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land, pp. xcvi.-cxvi., for extracts from the historical 


monasteries, &c. See also 
ii. 258, 297.] 


chronicles preserved in the 
24 §. i, 485; 


Gerorer ‘Mortanp.—Does any one know who 
copied the Morland pictures recently saved from 
the walls of the late Whitecross Street prison? 
Also, where was Morland buried, and is there a 
tombstone on his grave ? QUERIST. 

We are not aware that the Morland pictures found in 
Whitecross Street prison had been recently copied. We 
have seen it stated that Mr. G. Ellis had met with a pair 
of prints, engraved by E. Seott, and published by Brown 
of Crown Street, Soho, in 1802, which are in every re- 
spect identical with the originals on the walls. 

Poor Morland died in a spunging-house in Eyre Street 
Hill, Cold Bath Fields, and bis body was removed to the 
house of his brother-in-law, Mr. W. Ward, Buckingham 
"lace, Fitzroy Square, and thence conveyed in a hearse 
to the burial-ground of St. James’s chapel, Hampstead 
Road, in the middle of the small square plot as you énter 
the ites on the left hand. A proposed epitaph on him 
mav be found in William Collins’s Memoirs of a Picture, 
1805, ii, 159. 

WirttAmM Parker. —I possess a copy of the 
1657 edition of Sanderson’s Sermons containing 
the following inscription :— 

“Sum ex libris Will. Parker, ex dono nobilissime Do- 
mins, Domine Elizabeth Carve fifilix prenobili et illas- 
trissimo Comiti Henr’o Comiti Momoniensi.” 

Is anything known of the William Parker to 
whom the volume once belonged ? 

Epwarp Pracock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 

PieHtLte.—In Bedfordshire this word means a 
small enclosure near a house. Has it any other 
meaning ? Rosert Hottanp. 

QUOTATIONS WANTED.— 

* An En 1 man, in native freedom born, 

Should spurn the slavish merchandise, 
Should scorn to take from others for base sordid views 
What he himself would rather die than lose.” 

P, 


“In the lexicon of youth, which Fate reserves for a 





1, there is no such word as—fail.” 
Ta. K. Tuttr. 
jroughton, Manchester. , 
See Lord Lytton’s play, Richelieu ; or, the Conspiracy, 
Act II. Se. 2.) 
“ Yestrene the mountain’s rugged brow 
Was mantled o’er with drearv snow ; 
The sun set red behind the hill, 
And every breath of wind was still,” &c. 
LESUPINUS. 


bright manhoo 


“ With caution judge of possibility. 
Things thought unlikely, e’en impossible, 
Experienceoften shows us to be true.” 

W. M.. 

Ranz-pes-Vacues. —There is an interesting 
note on “ Ranz-des-Vaches” in general, in Dr. 
3uchheim’s valuable edition of William Tell. The 
learned professor suggests that the expression, 
being equivalent in meaning to the German Kui- 
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rethen, i8 probably also etymologically e juival nt, 


taking Yanz as a patois corruption of the French 
rang. At the same time he refers to a proposed 
derivation of ranz from the Rhato-R 
Roumansch raxfer, “ to fasten a cow by a chain 
The two n ytions a 
implying “the going in line of the cows,” the 
other the “tying up of the cows.” Can any 
student of Roumansch (in which patois the true 
meaning seems to me likely to be found) throw 
further light on the point? Is there in Roumansch 
such a separate noun as ranz at all, and if so, what 
js its origin ? J. PAYNE. 
Kildare Gardens, W. 


evidently different; the one 


Eart or Sanpwicu: “Tar Squire's Pew.’ — 





About twenty-four years ago I read in one of the 
riodicals a corre } ndence between one of the 
Paris of Sandwic h anda person who had assassi 
ated the earl’s mistress. The composition of the 
letters was very fine, and I am desirous of reading 
it again, but have tried in vain to find it. Can 


any one assist me? I am also desiroue of finding 
a short poem called “ The Squire’s Pew.” 
M. Sporrortu. 
J. Scott oF Spanisn Town. — Sp. would « 
fer a great favour if he would inform me whether, 
during his researches among the tombs in Jamaica, 
he discovered any memorial of J. Scott, at one 
time organist of Spanish l'own, as I have hitherto 
failed to obtain any biog 
specting this « omposer. Lb. St. J. 








B. JOULI . 
SEAL OF TH) ConnAavGut.—Can any 
one inform me whether there is in any museum 
or private collection the seal of the ancient Irish 
kings of Connaught, and if so in which? It was 
certainly in England and in good preservation at 
the beginning of the present century. T.E.S 


' 
KING 





Ss. 


Sereius. — Sergius,* or Boheira of Bosra, in 
Syria Damacena, died a.p. 639, and was anathe- 
matized as an apostate heretic forty-two years 
afterwards, at the sixth general council of Rome, 
in 681. What accounts were then given regard- 
ing the manner of his death; and can he be iden- 
tified or not as being the founder of the Bohira 
mercantile tribes of Surit and other places in 
western India ? R. Re W. E. 

Starcross, near Exeter. 


J. SOBIESKI, Who was J. Sobic ski, King of 


>, , . .s 
Poland, about the end of last century. A fairly 
executed miniature, in gold frame, of about the 
date 1790, with the inscription at the ba 


“Portrait and hair of John Sobieski, King of 
Poland,” has come into my possession. I should 
be much obliged if any one could tell me who is 
represented. é.0..d. 


Tur SPEAKER’s Coacu.—What is the date of 
the Speaker’s state coach, and for whom was it 


* Sale’s Koran and Dictionnaire hist rique, 


raphical particulars re- 


ance or 
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originally built? I remember many years ago 
having been told it had been built for Richard 
Cromwell. Is there any foundation for this ? 
: 0. C. 
In The Di ry and Corre sponde nce of Lord Calchester— 
a book as rich in curious details as in political informa- 
tion—we find (vol. i. p. 285) the following memorandum, 


| under the date of 1801, when the writer became Speaker : 


| coach, built in 1701, and repaired in 1801. 


‘To Lord Redesdale I paid about 1060/. for the state 

oe Suttan.— What is the proper form of 
words in which to address the Sultan of Turke#, 
and what the proper recognised form by which to 


conclude a letter to him ? IGNORANS. 


St. WineEtL.—tThe first part of the old adage 
respecting the month of March has proved true, 
‘that it has come in like a lamb.” It remains to 
be seen whether “it will go out like a lion.” 
There is a still older adage, well known in the 
f Suffolk, applying to the coming in and 

ing out of the same month : 

* First comes David, 
Phen comes Chad, 
Then comes Winell as if he was mad.” 

A reference to the calendar will show that the 
days there noted for the first two of these were 
on the first and second days of the month. Can 
any of your readers inform me who “ Winell” 
was, and if there is any day in any calendar, 
Romish or otherwise, in which his name appears ? 

H. J. H. 

Winell we take to be St. Winwaloc, a famous British 
saint, who settled in Armorica. His death, a.p. 432, is 
commemorated March 3, following those of SS. David and 
Chad. 


Replies. 


THE OSTRICH FEATHERS OF 
OF WALES. 


(4% §, ix. 


THE PRINCE 


138.) 

It is greatly to be regretted when any cor- 
respondent of “N. & Q.,” asking for minute in- 
formation, not only expresses himself inaccurately, 
but makes a false quotation. T. E. 8. affirms 
that— 

“It is stated by Planché, in his British Costume, that 
Thomas Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk, wore—by right of 
his descent from Edward I. or by favour of Richard I1.— 
the three plumes known now as Prince of Wales’s 
plumes.” 

He “wore them,’ did he? as a lady wears 
plumes at the opera? or a horse drawing a 
mourning coach? If by so many “plumes 
T. E. S. means so many feathers, he uses the 
term in reference to the Prince of Wales differ- 
ently to the general acceptation; for in all my 
experience it is the group of three feathers that 
has been usually termed the Prince of Wales’s 
plume ; and though the original sense of the Latin 
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pluma. is a single feather, yet I believe any under- 
taker will tell T. E. S. that he understands by a 
plume what Richardson in his Dictionary defines 
as “a collection of feathers.” 

Though it was obvious at once that T. E. 
must have misinterpreted the statement of Planché, 
I could scarcely on believed that he had so 
directly misrepresented it until I found the pas- 
sage. ‘— of saying that the Duke of Norfolk 
“wore the three plumes now known as the Prince 
of Wales's plumes,” what Planché states is that 
“the feathers are borne singly,”—he might have 
expressed himself better by writing— 

“The ostrich feather is borne singly” tes he prints 
the word singly in italics] ‘* by not only all the brothers 
and descendants of Edward | III.], but by Thomas de 
Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk, who must either have borne 
them by grant from Richard II., or, in consequence of his 
descent by the female side, from Thomas de Brotherton, 
fifth son of Edward I.; and how is this to be reconciled 
with the tradition of Cressy ?” (British Costume, 1846, 
p. 142.) 

Without entering into the question whether the 
Duke of Norfolk assumed the badge by any right 
of inheritance or no, there is no doubt that Planché 
is quite right that the story of the ostrich feather 
having been derived from the crest of John, king 
of Bohemia, slain at Cressy, is perfectly idle. The 
crest of that monarch is copied from his seal in a 
woodcut, and described by Planché (p. 50) as an 
entire wing or pinion of an eagle; and 1 myself, 
in a paper in the Archeologia, xxix. 50, had pre- 
viously, in 1840, more exactly described it as 
“two wings of a vulture besprinkled with linden 
leaves of gold,” on the authority of Barante’s 
History of the Dukes of Burgundy ; but in the | 


S. 


same paper I showed that Anne of Bohemia, the 

Queen of Richard II. and granddaughter of the 

same king of Bohemia, used an entire ostrich for 

her badge, and that therefore there might still be | 
some truth that the ostrich feather referred to | 
Bohemia. However, in the form which is now | 
fo mg called a plume, or a group of three 

eathers, the present badge of the Prince of Wales, 

it does not occur earlier than the monument of 

Prince Arthur in Worcester Cathedral in the 

reign of Henry VII. 

For a long period the ostrich feather was borne 
single, generally with its = inserted into a 
scroll. The Black Prince indeed has three ostrich | 
feathers on his “coat of peace,” placed on his 
tomb at Canterbury, but they are not grouped as 
a “plume.” They are arranged “two and one,” 
as customary with the charges of an armorial 
shield. Joun Goven NIcHots. 

MILTON’S USE OF THE SUPERLATIVE. 
(4™ S. ix. 90, 143.) 

As both Lorp Lyrretron and C. A: W. have 
misapprehended my meaning, it is evident that 
I have not expressed myself clearly. When I | 
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r= i ‘ 
said it seemed that Milton had “unconsciously 


adopted the simple speech of childhood,” I meant 
no more than that Milton, without knowing it, 
had made use of a construction which it seemed 
to me might well have originally been borrowed 
from the speech of childhood. I had heard one 
child, who knew nothing but English and had 
never read Milton, use this construction, and I 
inferred, naturally enough, that it was a construc. 
tion which had probably already found favour 
with a good many other children, and was likely to 
find favour with a good many more; in fact, that 
so far from being a strained and artificial construc- 
tion, as many might be disposed to regard it, it was 


really simple and childlike. I was perfectly well. 


aware that the construction was to be found in 
Greek, but I did not say so, because my object 
was not so much to point out how Milton cameto 
use it, as to suggest how it first came into use, 
It is no exvplanation of the construction to say 
Milton borrowed it from the Greeks,* because 
something must in the first instance have led the 
Greeks themselves to adopt it; and it was the 
ultimate origin of the idiom which I particularly 
wished to investigate. 

The construction has its origin in a confusion 
of thought, or, as Mr. Abbott puts it, in a confu- 
sion of two constructions.—| Why did the girl of 
thirteen say “ You're the youngest of your sisters- 
in-law, mamma!”? Simply, no doubt, because 
she knew that her mamma was the youngest of 
the three ladies whose ages she was comparing, 
and did not see how she was to convey her mean- 
ing excepting by the use of a superlative. She 
did not realize that a comparative may uo- 
der certain circumstances be equivalent to & 
superlative, and she had no doubt been taught, 
or had learned by observation, that a compa- 
rative is used when two things are compared 
together, and a superlative when more than two. 
It ought to have occurred to her that her mamma 

* It is very doubtful, moreover, whether Milton did 
borrow it from the Greeks. The construction was pro- 
bably more or less current in the English of his time, for 
Mr. Abbott in his Shakespearian Grammar (1869, p. 95) 
quotes two examples from Shakespeare, who was not & 
classical scholar, and one from Bacon. The examples 
from Shakespeare are— 

“ This is the greatest error of all the rest” 
(M. N. D. v. 1); 
and— 
“] do not like the tower of any place” 
(Rich. ILL. iii. 1. 68); 
and the example from Bacon is— 

“ Of all other affections it is the most importune.” 

Essays, “ Envy.” 
Mr. Abbott is of opinion that the idiom was probably not 
borrowed from the Greek. 

+ Mr. Abbott (/oc. cit.) remarks on “ the fairest of her 
daughters, Eve”: “The line is a confusion of two con- 
structions,” Eve fairer than all her daughters, and “Eve 
fairest of all women.” 
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could not possibly be one of her own sisters-in- 
law; but she did not see this, and could not see it, 
although I at once explained it to her.[ Some 
months have elapsed, and she is now beginning to 
see her mistake, but she is not yet quite clear 
about it. 

A similar confusion of thought no doubt led to 
the introduction of the idiom among the Greeks, 
and the only question is—was it borrowed from 
their children, or did it originate unconsciously 
or knowingly among the adult Greeks?§ It may 
certainly have originated knowingly, for the com- 
parative may well have been fe/é to express too 
little. “ Fairer than her daughters, Eve,” would 
really have the same meaning as “ fairest of her 
daughters, Eve” ; but this would, I think, become 
apparent only on reflection, and the first impression 
would be that the superlative expressed far more. 
The Greeks may, therefore, knowingly have re- 


jected grammar for the sake of getting the super- 


lative; but I expect the idiom was with them 
also, in the first instance, due to much the same 
unconscious train of thought which I have repre- 
sented as occurring in the child of thirteen. Some 
uo doubt were conscious of, nay, vividly felt the 
irregularity, but they admired it, as I do, and will- 
ingly conformed. 

As for Shakespeare’s “most unmeet of any 
man,” I must still maintain that the use of the 
superlative is irregular.” The reason why it does 
not strike one as so is merely that most of any is 
still in use (see §). But more than any is the 
strictly grammatical form. They cannot both be 
regular. 

If the young lady did not err against grammar, 
then neither did the Greeks; yet C. A. W. him- 
self speaks of the “ ungrammatical Greek use of 
the superlative.” C. A. W.’s notion of grammar 
does not agree with mine. F, CHANnce, 

Sydenham Hill. 


} C. A. W.’s remarks upon this point are, therefore, 
beside the mark. I did not think it necessary to mention 
all that J said to the girl, because when I write to 
“N. & Q.” I endeavour to write upon the principle of 
verbum sat sapienti. One word is, however, evidently 
very far from enough for C. A. W. 

§ However introduced, it would, when once introduced, 
no doubt soon cease to strike people in general as un- 
grammatical. 

| And the great majority of people confine themselves 
to first impressions, at any rate, in respect to points of 
grammar. And this was probably still more the case 
with the Greeks, with whom grammar was not the science 
it has since become, than with us. They did not think 


so much of grammatical rules as we now do, and a viola- 
tion of them was consequently less felt by them than by 
us. Our forefathers of the time of Shakespeare and 
Milton resembled the Greeks in this respect, and hence 
probably the not infrequent coincidence of idiom in 
Greek and Elizabethan English. — See Abbott (op. cit.), 
pp. 5, 94, 95, 96, 97. 
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AMERICAN CENTENARIANS. 
(4 S. ix. 40.) 


The third instance of centenarianism among 
the graduates of Harvard College is that of Samp- 
son Salter Blowers. Here again we have to deal 
with the case of a man placed prominently before 
the community, and whose personal character and 
intelligence must be considered as negativing any 
attempt at fraud or mistake. 

The claim is, that Sampson Salter Blowers was 
born at Boston, N.E., March 22, 1742, and died 
at Halifax, N.S., Oct. 25, 1842, aged one hundred 
years, seven months, and three days. 

I find in the Boston town records of marriages 
and births, which I have carefully examined, that 
John Blowers married Sarah Salter, Nov. 27, 
1735. Their childrer are recorded as follows : 
Sarah, born September 3, 1736; Martha, born 
December 19, 1738; Emma, born March 12, 
1740; Sampson Salter, born March 10, 1741; 
Martha, born April 8, 1744. 

The date of Sampson Salter is the old style, 
1741-2, and I presume that of Emma should also 
be 1740-1. This, however, is not an invariable 
rule ; for though the legal year began on March 25, 
great irregularity was shown in giving the year 
date to days in March. In this case it is conceded 
that March 1741-2 is meant as the date of Mr. 
Blowers’ birth; and the later year of course lessens 
the extent of his life. He was a centenarian, 
however, counting the year as 1742. 

I have already cited the next proof of his age— 
the record made when he entered college. From 
that date he becomes a recognised member of the 
community, and the records of his class identify 
him throughout his life. 

In March, 1842, while Mr. Blowers was alive, 
an article was published in the Boston Daily 
Advertiser commencing thus: “The Hon. Sampson 
Salter Blowers of Halifax (Harv. Un. 1763) this 
day completes his century of years; the elder 
patriarch of Harvard’s living alumni.” — This 
article is copied in George A. Ward’s edition of 
the Journal and Letters of Samuel Curwen (Boston, 
1864), and the following facts are mentioned :— 
Mr. Blowers studied law with Gov. Hutchinson, 
married a daughter of Benj. Kent; was junior 
counsel in behalf of the eight British soldiers tried 
in November 1770 for their share in the so-styled 
Boston Massacre; went to England in 1774, re- 
turned in 1778 only to find himself proscribed as 
a refugee. He was imprisoned for a short time, 
and then sent in a cartel to Halifax; there he 
pursued his profession, was raised to the Supreme 
Bench of the province of Nova Scotia in 1795, 
became Chief Justice in 1801, and resigned in 
1833. 

Some things must be taken on credit, and I 
presume that the authority of the newspapers will 
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be sufficient to fix the date of the death of so 
well known a gentleman as one who had been 
Chief Justice for over thirty years. I have there- 
fore not thought it necessary to send to Halifax 
for a formal certificate of the fact. 

As a piece of corroborative testimony, showing 
that others have approximated the age of one 
hundred years, I quote from Mr. Ward’s book, | 
. 503, the following list of aged graduates of | 

| 


to produce the ever-changing effects of “flying 
shadows,” so dear to artists. My companions, a 
Buonarroti, a Mattueci—full of mirth and humour. 
The cordial reception we met with from the 
worthy fathers, who pressed us to stay a few days 
with them, was, if not “ricca e bella,” as in 
Ariosto’s time, at least — 





“ne men religiosa 
E cortese a chiunque vi viena.” 

I ree *t the excellent Queen Julie (Countess 
de Survilliers), to whom, on my return to Florenee, 
imparted my pleasing sensations when among 

se good fathers, as Rogers says — 


ai 


larvard :— lle 
Class of 1712. John Nutting, died May 20, 1790, aged 
96 years 4 months. I 
Class of 1728. Thaddeus Mason, died May 1, 1802, | t] 
aged 95 years 4 months, 
Class 1710. Joseph Adams, died May 26, 1783, 
94 years. 
Class 1741, 
years, 
Class 1744. Peter Frye, died February 1, 1820, aged | 
97 years, 
Class 1745. N. Porter, died February 29, 1820, aged | bein 
99 years 11 months. , 


red *“ From their retreats, calmly contemplating 
rhe changes of the earth, themselves unchanged,” 
Joseph Waldo, died April 1816, aged 4 | saying to me she, too, never had felt happier in 
, | her life than during the short stay she made in 
of the outhouses of the Hospic » (women not 
ing admitted inside) with her daughter, the 
very amiable Princess Charlotte,* and her no less 
‘on, condi eg T. Ly} ainiabl ’ husband they had just been married 
Class 1759. Paine Wingate, died March 7, 1838, aged | | Me Napoleon, eldest son of Queen Hortense. 
98 years 10 months. , My friend Paul De la Roche had also spent 
: vag | some time there, and spoke to me in most rap- 
I select this list because the persons named | turous terms of the grand and picturesque scenery 
were educated men well known and easily traced. | of the Apennines: so that I was happy to im- 
I suppose, however, it will be conceded that | prove the opportunity of visiting them, and | 
numerous cases are on record and well brought back, amongst other souvenirs of this 
ye of persons reaching the age of ninety years | very pleasant excursion, the pourtraicture of six 
and upwards. Such facts seem to have a direct | of the monks—the venerable superior of whom, 
bearing on the question of centenarianism, since with his snow-white beard, I mn. as the 
if we prove that there is‘no limit between infancy | 
and ninety-nine years, what reason can be urged 
to preclude one hundred years as a possible age ? 
We are confessedly watching the expiring pulsa- | 
tions’ of the wave, but why fix in advance the 
limit at an arbitrary line? W.H. Wuirmore. 
Boston, U.S.A. —~ 


one 


Smith, died October 1826, : 





substan- | 


one in Robert Fleury’s well-known picture, “Ca- 
maldoli attacked and ransomed by brigands.” 


P. A. L. 


} 
| THREE LEAVES EATEN FOR THE HOLY 
SACRAMENT. 
| (4™ S, ix. 39.) 
OF | .. “Many a gentle knight takes the Sacrament with three 
bits of grass, for other priest is none. 
| I have waited in hopes that some one would 
| answer Mr. Fisnwick’s inquiry concerning this 
Residing at Florence in the autumn of 1837, I | interesting medieval belief (not superstition), a 
had the good fortune to become acquainted with | I venture to call it. I was so ignorant of such & 
three very amiable Toscans, who, wishing I should | custom that the following passage always puzzled 
carry away with me the most favourable impres- | me, and I only now revive the subject because no 
sion of their beautiful country, kindly asked me | one more competent has taken it up. , 
to form a partie carrée with them to visit I Scali When Benvenuto Cellini was directing the fire 
and the celebrated Camaldoli, sung by Ariosto and | of the artillery from the Castle of St. Angelo 
Mr. Cravrurp Tarr Ramage. They promised | during the siege of Rome by the army of the Con- 
me as stupendous a landscape as ever I could | stable de Bourbon, he was struck down by the 
behold—and they spoke truly. I thought at the | fall of some masonry, and was thought to be 
time that, when the Evil One took our Saviour up | killed. He was, however, revived by Greek wine 
into the mountain and offered him all the goods of | and wormwood; and he goes on to say— 
the earth if he would fall down and worship him, “J made an attempt to speak, but found myself unable 
the view could not have been more tempting. | to articulate, because some foolish soldiers had Glled sad 
Our arrival at the Camaldoli had been announced * Lately mentioned in the Journal des Débats in con 
a few days beforehand. Mules had been ordered | nection with Léopold Robert and his Pécheurs de 
for us halfway. The sky was sufficiently clouded | [ Adriatique. 





BIRTHPLACE OF PLAUTUS AND 
JUPITER APENNINUS. 
(4™ S. ix. 153.) 


TEMPLE 
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mouth with earth, thinking that they had t — 
the sacrament, though it had nearly proved an ¢« mmu 
nication to me.” — Mem« iB nuto Ci by |] 
ed. Bohn, p. 80. 

tis not wonderful that a man of | cha 
racter should speak of thi nel ‘ 
way he did; but I would rather « 
this touching custom—bringing befor » minds 


as it does, solitary deaths upon the bl 
turf, deaths amid the wild agony of the s 
field, untended a 








some beautiful words from the Prayer-] 
have always struck me as breathing at t 2A 
time the most exalted sacram 
most catholic | ity and toleran — 

“But if a man either by t ity 

7 lac kc ) " ‘ 

I 1 re t | i 

fastly believe that Jesus ¢ 
theCrossfor him, ... . ving him 
ae he doth und d I 
of Christ, profitably t 
receive the Sacrament 
Order for the Commun ft Ss 

Ishould like to suggest this “ suy rsti 
the subject of a poem to the Vicar of Morwen- 


stow. 

There is something very 
sion of the old rom 
as though every « ture, even a blad 
might become a sacrament and a Pp t 
people of God. J. Henry Sporruovs 
, Edgbaston. 











Myranwy (4 S. ix. 138, 188.)—Miss Yong: 
in her excellent History of Christian Name 
“Myvanfy is one of the intable fi 
Welsh names.” » vol. ii. p. 152.) 

“On THE EDGE 
rHE StoRM.” 
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Will Cruro kindly supplement his inform: 

. by giving me some knowledge of “the famous 
i ancient Welsh be uty 4 Makrocu 
" Smk Ropert Peart (4" §S, ix. 79.)—The Rev 
8 Sir Robert Peat was he Ord fS. 
a John of Jerusalem in Englat t ( 
d statutes of the English branch of th ler a | 
0 sn in holy order belong to the class of 

chaplains. The present prior or master is a lay- 
me man, the Duke of Manchester 0. 8. J. J. 
lo (The correction from Teat to P I Lon Ft 
- Sexzac (4° S, ix. 161.)—The explanat 
od offered in reply to my query ¢ tt é f 
n “Senlac” really explain nothing. The word 
he cannot surely be “ac intior Na l t} 

eof Blood,” for thi iot the w 

le Words are compounde: rench 1g 
Ay 4 —s ] 
- or Lac sanguine might do, but not q- In 
n- Teutonic languages we might say “Blood-lake,’ 
ae 


“ ” ~ "dies : 
Blut-see, “ Blut-meer,” but this is not the 





i 
he had 
where, while a professor at its university, he had 


French form; and then there is not, and, I pre- 
“ Mr. 


sume, never was any lake near Hastings. 
Lower,” it seems, “spells the word Santlache, from 
the redness of the water here, as caused by the 
xid 1 of the iron,” &c. What can Santlache, 
if there be such a word, have to do with “red- 
ness Mr. I nan says Senlac was the name ot 


If so, that 
| have not access 


which Harold encamped.” 
s of the lake. 


r dispos 


Orderieus Vitalis, and Should be thankful for 
ions from his original, showing the way in 

i he uses the word Senlac. “Is it,” I asked, 
ption of any genuine Saxon word?” 

Surely it is in that language one would look for 
ume of a locality in Sussex. a. 

I have ventured to think that possibly this name 


d a holy 
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ut ; which is mentioned as 
being in Battle Park in the sixteenth century. It 
as Sandlake, Seynlak, Seynlac, and 
Sang! Santlache—all corruptions of Saintlac 
or Ho (See my Battk Abbey, p- 67.) It 
was near the monk’s infirmary (p. 69). 
Mackenzigé Wa tcort, B.D., F.S.A. 


(4™ S. 
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ScoREs ix. 161.)—The lanes or alleys 
to by your correspondent are, I presume, 
to those which at regular intervals inter- 
he masses of building occupying the space 


lmuar 


between one of the principal streets of Great Yar- 
mouth and the thoroughfare bounded on one side 





1 sriver. The Yarmouth lanes, which are very 
narrow and apparently of one uniform breadth, 
ire, I believe, also called “ scores,” The term 
“score ” or “seor” is the Old Norse skor, @ cleft, 
in opening, a small chasm. Norfolk is one of the 
yunties specially mentioned by Mr. Worsaae as 
peopled by the Northmen. I do not think those 
openings can have anything to do with “ clefts or 
fissures in the cliff,” &c. The word, as I believe, 
applies equally to artificial as to natural fissures, 
BrzBo. 
l'une Devin’s Nurrine Day (4* S. ix. 57, 166.) 
William Bowskin, an old man resident at Owmby, 
Spital, Lincolnshire, about half a century 
, used to say that nutters on “ Hally Loo Day” 
14) were certain to come to grief of some 
kind, but I cannot ascertain that he expected the 
lar interview referred to by your corre- 
nt & BeBe 


' Hatfield Hall, Durham. 


Dr. R. H. Brack anp James Brack (4% §, 
Vili. passim ; ix. 58, 116.)—I and the few remain- 
ing of my friends who knew the above-named 
gentlemen have never doubted that they were 
Secotchmen, as were many other officers of the 
London Mechanic’s Institute in the early years 

its existence. Dr. Birkbeck, its founder and 
president, was of a Yorkshire family; but in 1823 


recently come to London from Glasgow, 
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also just established a Mechanic's Institute—the | 
first in the United Kingdom and the world. Then | 
Henry Brougham was a trustee of the London 
Mechanic's Institute, and a Scotchman; Dr. Gil- 
christ and Mr. M‘William, two of its vice-presi- 
dents, were Scotchmen; so were Messrs. 
Flather, Christie, and Macfarlane, its first secre- 
taries, successively; and so, as I state my belief, 
were its first teachers of its first classes, the Messrs. 
Black. James had, sofhe time previously, been 
an officer in the army, and so probably the family 
could be traced. JosErPH THOMAS, 

The Green, Stratford, E. 

Novetists’ Frowers (4 8S. viii. 549; ix. 85, 
148.)—The following, from pp. 238, 239 of A 
Volume of Letters from Dr. Berkenhout to his Son 
at the University, Cambridge, MpccX¢., may also 
be acceptable to Mr. Brirren: 

“On the opposite side of that ditch, you see a vellow 
flower .... It is the Cultha palustris, the only species 
of that genus hitherto found in any part of the world 
You will find them in almost every swamp, and particu- 
larly in very great abundance on the morass at the back 
of Peter House. I suppose Thomson meant this water- 
lily in these lines : — 

* See how the lily drinks 
The latent rill, scarce oozing thro’ the grass ; 
Of growth luxuriant, or the humid bank 
In fair proportion decks.’ ” 


1 
aiso 


J. BEALE. 
May I very briefly state my obiections to Mr. 
SrerHen Jackson's solution of my difficulties ? 
1. No Lilium is found in England in “ marshy 
or ill-drained meadows,” neither is the wild tulip ; 
nor do daffodils usually affect such habitats. 
2. “The cuckoo flower [ par excellence] of our 
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conversion of Norman words into English certain 
processes were gone through, one of which is well 
The old 
French maneuvre ( pronounced mdanodor) was first 
changed to manure (pronounced manoor ), but in 


| order to make its conversion complete it was 


necessary to give it the English accent. The 
effect of the new accentuation was to take the 


| stress entirely off the last syllable, the vowel sound 


of which thereupon became at once obscure, just 
as Fr. honor has become Eng. Adénour = dnner, 
thus became mdnner. The 
analogy insisted on is confirmed by numerous 
other instances. Thus we find in Northern patois 
libber, favver, sivver, representing, as I believe, the 
ancient English pronunciation of the naturalised 
French words labdéur, favdur, savdur, just as matére, 
manére, rivére, banére, bataile, bardine, are repre- 
sented by the English matter, manner, rivver, orrwer, 
banner, bdttel or bittle, bérren. In the same way 
aventire (pronounced aventéor ) became English 
avénter (cf. Shakspere’s venter for venture), or 
aunter, which is still beard in Yorkshire. The 
modern pronunciation of the -te in adventure (a 
word never found with d in old French) is an in- 
dependent development of the sound of ure, dating 
from the seventeenth century, and, therefore, throw- 
ing no light upon the point, which, however, may 
be proved not only by the patois, as above, but 


Mantire = mandéor 


| by quotations from our early English writers, as 


children and our peasants,” is Cardamine pratensis. | 


Lychnis flos-cuculi is usually pink, and rarely 
found in gardens. Shakspeare’s “cuckoo-buds of 
yellow hue” are probably some Ranunculus, None 
of these throw any light upon my query as to the 
“ tall white lychnideas.” 

8. No juncus is called “ bulrush”; and neither 
of the plants bearing that name would grow “ in 
a field.’ 

I make these remarks having beside me in MS. 
probably the largest collection of English plant- 
names ever brought together, which I wish to 
make yet more complete before publication, and 
to which contributions®* are invited. 

JAMES BRITTEN. 

British Museum. 

“Manure” (4" §S. viii. passim; ix. 25.)—The 
discussion on this word shows the importance of 
studying our patois as aids in the determination 
of philological problems. In the northern dis- 
tricts of England the word is invariably pro- 
nounced manner, and there is little doubt that 
this is the true original pronunciation. In the 


v3 {* To be sent direct to Mr. Brirren. } ot ee 


e.g. from Wiclif, who writes figger, nater, &., 

as well as from Shakspere, whose nurter, futer, 

vulter, joynter, &c., are well known; but space for 

bids. I may add that Mr. Earte’s distinction 

between the noun and the verb is unknown in 

patois. J. Payne. 
Kildare Gardens. 


ARCHBISHOP BrackBuRNeE (4% 8, ix. 180.)— 
In answer to B. W., I send the names of alk per- 
sons mentioned in the will of Archbishop Black- 
burne. Will signed August 26, 1737 ; first codicil 
November 21, 1741; second codicil August 23, 
1742. Proved at London (with two codicils) 
in 1743, ‘by Rev. Thomas Hayter, Archdeacon of 
York (executor named in will), and Rev. Joseph 
Atwell, D.D., executor named in second codicil. 

“ Imprimis, it is my desire that my body may be 
buried in the parish church of Saint Margaret, West- 
minster, so near as may be to the remains of my late 
dear wife Catherine, the eldest sister to my late dear 
brother-in-law, doctor William Talbott, late bishop of 


| Durham.” 





Persons mentioned in the will:—Mrs. Dorothy 
Cruwys, spinster; Rev. Thomas Hayter; Hos. 
Sir Charles Wager; Henry Cruwys, Esq.; Ut 
Richard Osbaldiston, Dean of York; Dr. Gilbert, 
Dean of Exeter; Rev. Mr. Furrman; Dr. Jaques 
Sterne, Archdeacon of N. R., co. York, his chap- 

| lain; Edward Hulse, M.D.; William Lord Talbot, 
| Baron of Hensel ; Hon. John Talbot ; Hon, George 
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Talbot; Mrs. Catherine Talbot; his godson Lan- | ment that my opinion is correct. 


9297 


If there be any 


celot Billington; his godson Mr. Robert Gibson, | difference, perhaps, of the three, ash-wood ignites 


son of the Bishop of London ; his godson Mr. John | the readiest. 
Bulteel, and his elder brother Mr. James Bulteel ; 
Hon. Edward Trelawny, son of the late Bishop of 
Winchester; John Turner, son of John Turner of 
London, physician; Hon. Mr. Baron Fortescue ; 
Dr. Bettesworth, Dean of the Arches; Hon. Charles 
Stanhope ; James Bulteel, the elder; Arthur Stert, 
Esq.; Martin, Bishop of Gloucester ; Dr. Andrew, 
chancellor of the diocess of London; wife of Rev. 
George Arnet, vicar of Wakefield, co. York; wife 
of Rev. Thomas Billington of Exeter —“ both 
the said wifes being descendants of the Rev. Mr. 
Whyche, sometime rector of Sutton, co. Surrey.” 
“ And all my letters of private correspondence, whether 
of my own handwriting or of any other persons, which 
bear no relation to my estate, and all my own composi- 
tions, very imperfect as they are in my esteem, he | Rev. 
Thomas Hayter] shall take care to see them burnt.” 


His servants by name; and his residuary legatees, 
John Talbot, George Talbot, and Rev. Thomas 


Epmunp Tew, M.A. 


Tomas Bateman, M.D. (4" S. ix. 159.) — 
The author of the Life of Dr. Bateman was his 
brother-in-law, Dr. James Rumsey, who practised 
for many years at Amersham, but spent the last 
years of his life at Clifton, Bristol. 
his M.D. degree from the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and he well deserved it, for he was a skilful 
practitioner and a truly vood man. J.D. 


He receivéd 


Herron orn Herne (4 S. viii. 517; ix. 45, 
129, 189.)—In the Manipulus Vocabulorum, by 
Peter Levins (1570) published by the E. E. T. S., 
this word is given as Jzerne. In the Midland 
Counties it is always so pronounced. 

Epmunp Tew, M.A. 

ScALEs AND Weteuts (4 S, viii. 372, 462 ; ix. 

| 83, 166.)—Your correspondents appear to have 
overlooked the fact that foreign and especially 


» 4 , , . » 
Havter. ey 4m gold -— eee Lo py — nt 
fy. . *p . . . | DO ‘ rig € > y 
His wife, if I mistake not, was first married to 2 1D RBGMNE GRE Trelane CUFINg & GTERs part 
Li GJIH of the last century. Ruding,"in his Annals of the 
a Littelton. }. J. H, He “een : 
Coinage (vol. i. p. 96), observes — 
“Like THE Sunny Sipe,” etc. (4° S. ix. 181.) “For a long time the balance of trade with Portugal 


Perhaps G. K. is thinking of the lines in Sir John 
Suckling’s ballad upon a wedding : 
“ For streaks of red were mingled there, 
Such as are on a Catherine pear, 
The side that’s next the sun.” 
E. YARDLEY. 
The Reform Club. 
Grorce Watson-Taytor, M.P. (4 S. ix. 161.) 
I observe a request from a correspondent for in- 
formation as to my late father, Mr. Watson- 
Taylor. I beg in reply to say, that one of the 
dramas therein alluded to (The Profligate) was 
printed at the Shakspeare Press by W. Bulmer 
and W. Nicol, 1820, and that Eguanimity in Death 
is included in the edition of my father's poems 
privately printed at Chiswick, 1830. The state- 
ment in the Biographia Dramatica is incorrect: 
my father never held any appointment whatever 
either in the East or West Indies. I am not 
aware of any biographic notice of him. My father | 
died on June 6, 1841, at No. 10, Carlton Place, 
now Carlton Terrace, Edinburgh: and in conclu- 
sion I may state, any information desired by your 
correspondent R. Ivers will be gladly given by 
me. Eminivs Watson-Taytor. 
The Manor House, Headington, Oxford. 


ciency of legal coins.” 


value legally fixed upon them. 


and sixteenth in proportion.” 
ASHEN Fageor (4% §, viii. 547; xi. 87, 166.) 
It is quite true that the ash and the laurel will 
urn equally well when green, but it is no less 
true that apple-tree wood will. burn as well as 
either in the same state. 
mislead the readers of “N. & Q.” I have tested 


clamation of 1737. 
all three kinds this day, and find from the experi- 





was so much in favour of this country that immens« 
quantities of the coins of that country were annually 
brought over. These were permitted to be current, and 
were circulated all over England, but more especially in 
the western counties, where, about the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, very little of any other gold money 
was to be found. Since these were withdrawn, which 
happened shortly after the middle of the same century, no 
foreign money has been current, except small quantities 
of French silver, which were surreptitiously brought in 
at the latter end of that century on account of the deti- 


Although payments were often made in England 
in Portuguese “ moidores,” as the commonest size 
of the gold coins of Portugal was called by a cor- 
ruption of the Portuguese words moeda de ouro, I 
am not aware that any foreign gold coins had a 


But in Ireland 


there were royai proclamations fixing the rates at 
which certain foreign coins of gold or silver were 
to pass current. A proclemation issued at Dublin 
on September 10, 1737, fixes the current value in 
Irish money of the guin a and half-guinea, the 
moidore and its parts, Spaiish and French pistoles 
| and their multiples and parts, the French Jowis 
dor and its parts, and “tl e piece of new gold coin 
of Portugal,” with “its h- If, quarter, half-quarter, 
Your correspondent 
I. C. H.’s weight of 32. 12s. is, I believe, the 
ight of the Portuguese dobrao, “ the piece of 
new gold coin of Portugal.’”’ That coin was to 
weigh 18 dwt. 105 gr, and was to pass for 
Not to be mistaken, or | 3/. 17s. 8d. Irish currency, according to the pro- 
F. C. H1.’s weights stamped 


36s., 18s., 9s., and 4s. 6d. are those of its “ half, 
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quarter, half-quarter, and sixteenth.” As foreign 
gold coins were so commonly tendered in payment, 
traders kept weights and scales for weighing the 
ordinary kinds in the same way that they some- 
times now keep sovereign weights. F.C. H.'s 
box contains guinea weights marked respectively 
5 dwt. 8 gr. and 5 dwt. 6 gr., because in pursuanc 

of a statute passed in 1773 for the purpose of 
“ better preventing the counterfeiting, c ippin , 
and other diminishing the coin of this kingdom,’ 
the Commissioners of the Treasury ordered in 
that year that the revenue officers should break 
and deface all gold coins tendered to them if the 
guineas coined before the accession of George LILI. 
did not weigh at least 5 dwt. 3 gr., those coined 
by George III. before 1772 at least 5 dwt. 6 gr., 
and those coined after that date at least 5 dwt. 
8 gr., with the half-guinéas in proportion. T! 
e xplanation will perhaps show more fully to 


F. C. H. the purpose for which the weights in his 
saainaion were intended. R. D. 
Manchester. 
© Atrep” (4S. ix. 172.)—An editorial ] 
in your “ Notices to Correspondents ” seen l 


for some kind of emendation; and this, if you will 
allow me, I desire to place upon record. 

The term aired, though not limited to the 
Caledonian side of the Border, is, or certainly was, 
not unknown in the vernacular of the Scottish 
Lowlands. ared, ared (1 am not perfectly cer- 
tain as to the orthography), means exhausted or 
emptied of moisture. Newly washed clothes sub- 
jected to the smoothing-iron, or which have been 
passed through a mangle, are plac ed be fore a 
strong fire to permit the escape of damp, which is 
drawn out in the form of vapour. The word, as 
I believe, is identical with the Icelandic dreydd 
(sreyddr), empty, exhausted. Aird, in the sense 
here given, and also in the form of ard, obtains in 
Cumberland and in other parts of tl h of 
England, and is evidently one and the same wit! 
the ordinary English word arid, dry, parched, 
applied to the quality of a soil. Neither eared 
nor ard, nor any other form of this word is given 
by Jamieson; at least I do not find it in John- 
stone’s Abridgment. Bailey and Johnson have 
the verb “to air.” The latter derives this from 
the noun air, the atmosphe re; perhaps originating 
in some misconception as to its actual signit ice 
Eared, or ared, seems probably related to tl 
obsolete English word ear, are (G ithic aria, 
Icel. aera), to plough or fallow the ground: and 
to another English word, arefy, to exhale moistu 
The term arid is usually derived from F 
aride, Italian and Spanis h arido. What, however, 
Mr. Picton remarks in regard to Its alian is equally 
true of the others, namely, that in all these dia- 
lects is contained “a larger infusion of Teutonic 
influence than is generally supposed.” 


1 no 


I nore 








Con. ARcHIBALD Srracwan (4" §. ix. 173.)— 
The Journals of the House of Commons (iv. 156) 
contain the following memorandum, which, I 
ink, re ites to this person : 

, 1645. . Ordered, that Major Archibald 
rhe ve fi rthwith sent for in safe custody.’ 

Phere is no other entry in th inde: x relating to 
Archibald Straughan, but there are several con- 
cerning Captain John Strachan. The index to the 
Journals is, however, very imperfect, though ac- 
curate as far as it goes. EpWARD PEAcock. 





9 
| 


‘“ ARE YOU THERE WITH youR Bears?” (4"§ 
ix. 137.) —The bear proves a tough customer, and 
is always showing fight. There was early in 
“N. & Q.” a discussion about the origin of the 
animal on the Stock Exchange, and it was shown 
to have more to do with South Sea affairs than 
with the wild hyperborean regions from which 
the real creature generally comes to us. But that 
the active fancy of the Stock Exchange at that 
period had every chance to form such a simile, 
an ito couple bear and bull in their exclusive slang, 
may be supposed, as the following record in one 
of the papers of 1721 evinces: 

‘The same day the men who usually lead a bull anda 
bear thro’ the City every Monday to the Bear Garden in 
Hockley in the Hole for the diversion of idle mechanicks 
were apprehended and carried before the right honourable 
the Lord Mavor, who committed them to Bridewell as 
vagrants, and sent the bull and the bear to the Green 
Yard.” 

Now if this spectacle was exhibited every 
Monday at the very time when the South Sea 
mania existed, is it at all wonderful that the words 





ume to be used as they were P E. C. 
Pray THE Bear (4 §. ix. 178. a Political, 
Religious, and Love Poems, > 236 (E. E. T. 8.), is 
the ¢ ipiet ~ 
‘ war be from pe bere plei auantir | last he bite. -. 
for selde he stintit of his pley bot yif he bite or smite.” 


John Heywood, in his Dialogue, §c. (part ii. 


“ Nay farewell sow (quoth he) our lord blys me 


From ba - of beastes of Beare binder lane,”— 
which seems to bear on the subject. 
I once heard the phrase, “to play the hew (° P) 


uld get no explanati yn of the prefix. 
Does anybody know this form of the expression f 
, JoHn ADDIS. 

STAMP USED INSTEAD OF THE Sten MANUAL OF 

Henry VIII. (4% 8. ix. 179.)—A stamp, similar 





to that described by your co respondent, is affixed 
to a sum 13 apparently from the Court of 
Exehequer, which ny possession. The docu- 
ment ends with the wo ls. “given under our 
Signet at our Manour of Grenwy¢ +h’; and it is 
counter-signed by three of ‘cials including Sir 


| Thomas More, who was appointed Treasurer of 


| the Exchequer in 1521. See Campbell's Chee 


cellors, i, 527. swe 
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Heratpic Hepernoe (4* S. ix. 38.)— 

“ He beareth azure three hedgehogs or, by the name of 
Abrahall. The hedge hog signifieth a man expert in 
gathering of substance, and one that providently layeth 
Fold upon proffered opportunity, and so maketh hay (as 
we say proverbi: ally ) whilest the sunne doth shine, pre- 
yenteth future want.” (Extract from Gwillim’s Heraldry, 
a.p. 1638, p- 211.) 


In the Hereford Visitation, 1586, under the 
“Arms of the Gentry of Hereford in Blazon,’ 


these arms are borne by Abrahall de Abrahall, | 


who was high sheriff 1571. 

His ancestor Johannes Abrahall was M.P. 
the county, and died at Eaton Tregoz in the parish 
of Foy, in which parish, though on the opposite 
side of the Wye, John Abrahall in 1618 built 
Ingatestone, and bought the advowson of Foy. 





vehicle of air, which, on account of its form, is called a 
testudo or shell. And as all.sound is communicated by 
the air, the poet hath very naturally assigned her this 
aery vehicle, whereby to receive and return its various 
impulses. Testudo, or shell, being a name also for a 
musical instrument (a lyre) which could give no sound 
but when it was struck upon, the word beautifully alludes 
to the nature of this vocal nymph. ”— Galton. 

“I cannot but think,” remarks Bishop Newton (Mil- 
ton’s Works, 1749, iii. 414), “ shell the better word, for the 
reasons assigned; but yet it may be sai to justify Dr. 
Dalton’s alteration, that Milton hath also written cell in 
the margin of his manuscript.” 

G. M. T. 





TorNIsTeR (4 S. ix. 96.)—Qu. from the old 
German word f¢ornen, to tug, to pull; perhaps 


| also, to drag? Campe says of this word : — 


His nephew, the Rev. George Abrahall, became | 


vicar and patron of Foy, and on his decease in 
1673 one of his co-heiresses brought the living to 


her husband, the Rev. William Jones, M.A., in- | 


cumbent of How Caple, in whose family the 
living of Foy remains to this day, and the arms 
of Abrahall are quartered with those of Jones, 
the crest being the hedgehog, and the motto, 

“ J'ai garde la Fi 

The Abrahall family intermarried with those of 
Rudhall, Hoskyns, Mackey, Walwyn, Gwillim, 
and Kyrle, and the arms of Abrahall are carved 
on a shield outside the church as well as repre- 
sented in the east window of Foy church. 

J. M. 

Luctrer Matcnes (4* §, ix. 53.)\—As a rider 
to the cutting published by R. W. H. N., this 
note may be of sufficient interest to warrant its 
insertion in “N. & Q.” Prior to the year 18532, 
the matches used in the United States were im- 
ported from England, and the price was almost 
one cent each. Jn 1832 a Yankee started the 
manufacture of matches in New Yor! 
them the name of “ locofocos.” To mate 





» giving 
hes bear- 


ing this name there is a history attached. During | 


a rather stormy political meeting in the old Tam- 
many Hall the opponents of the meeting contrived 
to turn out the gas, thus putting the meeting in 
darkness, A gentleman present having in his 
pocket a box of "+ locofoc 8, the gas was relighted 
amidst tremendous cheering. This incidental by- 
play received considerable attention, and a “jubi- 
ating” song was c ymposed in honour of “ loco- 
foco” matches. The particular political party 
were dubbed with the nickname of “ Locofocos,” 
and the famous matches gained a large sale. 
Taos. Ratciirre 

_ Atry Suert”: “Comvus,” Live 231 (4% §, 
ix. 178,)— 

“ Aery shell” =“ the horizon.” — Warburton. 

“The edition of this mask, with alterations for the 
stage, hath cell instead of shell: but the common, reading 
is much the best. The nymph is seated in a convex 


“ Der Tornister, ein Reisesack von ungegerbten Fellen, 
besonders der Soldaten. Ein alter Tornister, im R. D. 
ein Se himpfwort . . + Vorziiglich von Frauensleuten 

yraucht.’ 


R. S. CHarnock. 
Gray’s Inn. 


Burns’s “’Prentice Han’” (4" S. ix. 91, 
170.) —The same idea is found in a poem by 
Maister Alexander Arbuthnot (sixteenth century), 
entitled “The Praises of Wemen,” printed in 
Pinkerton’s Ancient Scotish Poems, i. 141 :— 

“The properteis perpend 
Of everie warldlie wicht ; 
Sa comlie nane ar kend, 
As is a ladye brycht. 
Plesand in bed, bowsum and red ; 
Ane daintie day and nycht, 
Ane halesum thing, ane hairtes lyking, 
Gif men wald rewl thame richt. 


Quhen God maid all of nocht, 

He did this weill declare, 

Che last thing that he wrocht 

It was ane woman fair. 

In workes we see the last to be 

Maist plesand and preclair, 

Ane help to man God maid hir than: 
Quhat will ye I say mair ? ” 


The idea does not seem to me of such a character 

as to necessitate the sup position of its proverbial 

ecurrence, or that Burns saw either the VW Mahe 
or the Decameron. W. F. 


“Hrar! near!” (4 S, ix. 200.)—I co 
somewhere read, but I cannot remember where, 
that in the Middle Ages it was a practice with 
the preachers in our cathedrals to pause from 


| time to time in their discourse, and cry in a loud 
| voice to the people in dist: unt parts of the build- 


ing, Do you hear me?” To which the far-off 


| auditors (if their ears had been sentient) would 
| set up a loud shout of “ We hear! we hear!” 


This grew in time to be a conventional affirma- 
tion at every pause; but I am afraid the “ Hear, 
hears ” bestowed on modern sermons would be but 
scanty, to say nothing of modern church-etiquette, 
which forbids any articulate criticism on a sermon 
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at all. Everybody knows the story of the verbose 
barrister who objected to stop for the sermon after 
Morning Prayer, on the ground that “there was 
no right of reply.” 

Or “Hear! hear!” may be, with “O yes, O 
yes,” a corruption of “Oyez! oyez!” 

GEORGE A, SALA. 
The Reform Club. 


I apprehend that not long ago, say about the 
end of the last century, this expression will be 
found written “ Hear him”! which would be con- 
clusive as to the sense. 

“ Hear, hear” is a Scriptural phrase. Query, 
how many of your readers can tell the place with- 
out the aid of a Concordance ? LYTTELTON. 


Provincratisms (4 §S, ix. 119, 189.) —The 
common Scots words skelp and byre are explained 
in Jamieson’s Dictionary, the former (both noun 
and verb) as from Isl. ske/fa, and the latter as 
perhaps allied to Franc. buer=a cottage, or as a 
derivative from Isl. b«=acow. There is evidently 


no such word as “ common ” =shinty, hockey ; and | 


Jamieson seems not to have been aware of the 
existence of “cammon,” though he mentions the 
Gael. caman=a hurling club. (See s. v. “ Cam- 


mock.”’) W. F. (2). 


May I suggest as to the derivation of cammon 
and skelp, that the first is derived from the O. N. 
gaman =a game, and the latter from the Danish 
skulpe=a shake. It is probable that the Old 
Norsk would show a more ancient derivation. 

J. Henry Brown. 

Sherwood Rise, near Nottingham. 


Ovi, “ Metam.” xii. 254, 5 (4% S. vii. viii. 
passim ; ix. 189.)— 
“ Cujus equos pretium pro nocte poposcerat hostis 
Arma negate mihi, fueritque benignior Ajax.” 


Iam much obliged to Mr. Tew for his confirma- 
tion of my rendering of “ benignior.” I intentled 
by my query only to elicit opinion, and not to 

rovoke, or take part in, controversy ; but I cannot 
frelp a brief comment upon the rest of Mr. Tew’s 
note. Mr. Trw says: “‘Let Ajax have them’ 
can hardly, I think, be accepted as a legitimate 
rendering of ‘Arma negate mihi.’” Of course it 
cannot. It was never intended to be a rendering 
of those words at all. My version runs— 


“Deny me now the arms 
Of him whose steeds that Dolon, but for me, 
Had won in guerdon of his midnight feat :-— 
Let Ajax have them :—ye may make at least 
His temper something sweeter with the gift” ! 


The translation of “ Arma negate mihi” is in 
the first five words. The last two lines describe, 


in my view, the consequence of the negation. I | 


may admit at once that there are no actual words 


in the text for “ Let Ajax have them.” But 
I hold that Ajax’s having them is a necessary 
consequence of Ulysses’ not having them; and I 
cannot but think that Mr. Trw’s notion that 
the judges might refuse them to Ulysses, and 
yet not give them to Ajax, is a super-subtilty of 
interpretation. (I hope the phrase is not, as.as- 
| suredly it is not meant to be, offensive to Mr. 
Tew.) The matter, in my view, was very simple. 
| The candidates were “whittled down” to two, 
Ajax and Ulysses; and one of these two was to 
| have the prize. I cannot discover the slightest 
ground for the notion that both might be set 
| aside, and the arms left over as a subject for 
future and other disputation. Henry Kiva, 
5, Paper Buildings, Temple. 
P.S. Perhaps “claimed” (in my third line) 
would have been a better word than “won” for 
“ poposcerat.” 





fAiscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Notitia Eucharistica : a Commentary, E-xplanatory, Doe- 
trinal, and Historical, on the Order of the Administra- 
tion of the Lord's Supper, or Holy Communion, accord- 
ing to the Use of the Church of England. With an 
Appendix on the Office for the Communion of the Sick. 
By W. E. Scudamore, M.A., Rector of Ditchingham, 
and formerly Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
(Rivingtons. ) 

This ample title-page so fairly points out the special 
| character of the work before us that we may, for obvious 
reasons, content ourselves with stating the object which 
| induced its learned author to undertake it. This was 

the hope of allaying some of the painful differences which 
exist among the members of our Church ; and that, as the 

importance of some things that are in a theological sense 
| indifferent are greatly exaggerated on both sides, a better 

| knowledge of their origin and history might lead to a 
right understanding of their true character and value. 


Historical Essays in connexion with the Land, Church, 
&c. By William Robertson, Author of “Scotland 
under her Early Kings.” (Edmondson & Douglas.) 


Few would be led by the title of this book to anticipate 
| how much the information contained in it, though relat- 
ing to remote times, and in some cases to distant lands, 
| bears upon some of the social questions of the present 

day; and the advocates of the theory that every mans 
born into the world with equal rights, and those who 
contend for an equal division of a landed inheritance 
among the heirs, would do well to see what Mr. Robert- 
son has to sav as to these theories, and the light thrown 
upon them in the course of his investigations into such 
apparently irrelevant subjects as “ Standards of the Past 
in Weight and Currency”; “The Year and its Indic- 
tion”: “ The Land and its Division” ; and “ Chapters of 
English History before the Conquest.” 


} 


| Books Recetvep.—Cummerland Talk: being Short 
| Tales and Rhymes in the Dialect of that County ; bof 
ther with a few Miscellaneous Pieces in Verse. By John 


| Richardson of St. John’s. (Russell Smith.) An umpre- 
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little volume with other interests than that 
arising from its being “Cummerland Talk,” for some of 
the rhymes are admirable. “ It’s nobbut me! is an 
admirable specimen of a popular lyric poem.— The Story 
of Old Mortality, for Children, By 3.O.C. (A. &C. 
Black.) We have been much gratified by finding that 
our commendation of these “ Stories from Waverley ” has 
been justified by the delight with which they have been 
received by youthful readers ; who, we are quite sure, 
will welcome this addition to the series. 


tending 


Tur Mitman MemoriaAt.—A meeting of the friends 
and admirers of the late Dean Milman was recently held 
at Mr. Murray’s in Albemarle Street, under the Presi- 
dentship of Earl Stanhope, when it was unanimously 
resolved “ that, considering the high position held by Dean 
Milman, not in one only but in several branches of litera- 
ture—his varied scholarship, his many excellent pub- 
lished works, which the world will not willingly let die, 
the independence and uprightness of his character, the 
sweetness of his temper, and the cordial warmth of his 
friendships—it is most desirable that a Memorial should 
be raised, without further delay, in that Cathedral Church 
over which he so worthily presided as Dean.” A very 
influential Committee was formed to give effect to this 
resolution ; and subscriptions in furtherance of it will be 
received by Messrs. Drummonds, Messrs. Coutts & Co., 
and Messrs. Praeds’, as well as by Mr. Murray, 50, Albe- 
marle Street, who has kindly consented to act as Honorary 
Treasurer. 

Tue Surine or St. ALBAN.—Other readers than mere 
archeologists will be interested in the following account 
of the discovery of the Shrine of the Proto-martyr, com- 
municated to The Times of Wednesday last :— 

“Few archeological discoveries of late years have 
equalled in interest that of the Shrine of St. Alban, now 
being made in the grand Abbey Church of that name. | 
say ‘ being made’ advisedly, for the fragments into which 
the sbrine of the protomartyr of Britain was shivered at 
the Reformation were built up in the walls then erected to 
cut off the Lady Chapel from the Church, when the former, 
one of the most beautiful and elaborately enriched ex- 
amples of the decorative style, was degraded to the pur- 
poses of a grammar school, and are gradually brought to | 
light as these walls are demolished. The first portions were 
discovered about three weeks ago. Since then scarcely a 
day has passed without large additions being made to the 
fragments thus unexpectedly rescued after three centuries’ 
concealment, and reasonable hopes are entertained of the 
recovery of the whole, and the restoration of the shrine in 
its integrity. When I was there last Wednesday, the 
workmen were continually bringing in ‘fresh pieces of 
carved work, which Mr. Chapple, the clerk of the works, 
under Mr. Gilbert Scott, was fitting together with con- 
summate skill, and a Cuvier-like discernment of the pre- 
cise place in the complete design each was to occupy. 
Some fragments fitted together during my short visit 
formed a bas relief of the martyrdom of St. Alban, repre- 
senting the executioner with his drawn sword, * with 
which he had just cut off the falling head of the kneeling 
saint. Another relief, which escaped me, depicts, I am 
told, the scourging of St. Amphibalus, the apocryphal 
saint, manufactured by medieval martyrologists out of 
the cloak, amphibalyn, of St. Alban. Another represents 
Offa holding his church. 

“ By Mr. Chapple’s directions a core of brickwork has 
been temporarily erected,-round which the recovered 
fragments are being built up. The shrine appears to 
have been 9 ft. long by 4 ft. broad. Each of the longer 
sides was pierced with four niches, the shorter with two. 
These niches seem not to have come down to the ground 
to form kneeling recesses, as was usual with the shrines 
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of saints, to enable the votaries to place themselves, as it 
were, immediately under the healing virtues of the relics 
| encased in the feretrum above, but to have been closed by 
panels of elaborate tracery to the height of 2} ft. from 
| the ground. The upper story of the shrine was formed 

of richly-grained canopied niches, under delicately-carved 

pediments, the whole finished with a highly wrought cor- 
| nice. The whole height, excluding the feretrum or shrine 
proper, containing the saint’s relics, which being of pre- 
cious metals is hopelessly lost, was about 8ft. Some 
twisted pillars have been found, reminding one of those 
at Edward the Confessor’s shrine at Westminster, but 
without mosaics, These seem to have stood detached, 
and may have borne tapers. The material of the monu- 
ment is Purbeck shell marble, with the exception of the 
groining of the niches, which is of clunch, richly painted 
and gilt. 

“The whole shrine was elevated on low marble steps, 
much worn with the knees of the votaries. 

“ The archxological world is watching with the deepest 
interest the completion of this novel work of restoration, 
of which every day sees a fresh feature, and which, when 
finished, will be unrivalled in England. 

“T am yours, &c., 
“EpmuuND VENABLES. 

“The Precentory, Lincoln, March 11.” 





BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE, 


art 


culare of Price, &c., of the following books to be sent direct to 
entlemen by whom they are required, whose names and addresses 





are given tor that purpose :— 

A List OF THE OFFICERS CLAIMING THE SIxTy THOUSAND Pounps 
GRANTED BY HIS SACRED MAJESTY FoR THE RELIEF OF HIS 
TRULY LOYAL AND INDIGENT PARTY. 4to. 166 

Jou. WoLrit LecrionUM MEMORABILIUM. Ed. 1600. The Index 
only, which was published separately “4 

Tue INNOCENT CLEARED; or, Vindication of Captain John Smith. 
London, 1648. 4to. 

ARCHZOLOGIA. Vol. XXIX. 


Wanted by Edward Peacock, Esq., Bottesfurd Manor, Brigg. 
Cornre’s GLEES. All or any. 
Dove's ENGLISH CLassics. Uncut. 
WAVERLEY Dramas. Old Editions. 
Watts’ MUSICAL MISCELLANY 
D'Ursrey's Pitts. V - Imperfect may do. 


Wanted by Messrs. Kerr 4 Richardson, 89, Queen Street, Glasgow. 





(Schoeffer 
oberger.) 

SPANGENBERGI POSTILLA. 

Woollett's Prints of Shooting. 

Prints by Lucas Van Leyden, 

Early English Service Books. 
Wanted by Rev. J. C. Jackson, 13, Manor Terrace, Amhurst Road, 

ackney, E. 


ORTULUS ANIME. 





Any Proofs of Woollett’s Engraving s. 


SCHILLER'’S WALLENSTEIN, translated by G. Moir. 1827. 
Wanted by Dr. Buchheim, King’s College, London. 
REPLY TO ASPERSIONS contained in the Article in the Quarterly 


Review (vol. LXXXL.), entitled “The Heirs of the Stewarts, by 
J. Sobieski Stewart. Published by Blackwoods, Edinburgh. 


Wanted by Mobert Given, Bsg., J. P., Coleraine, co. Londonderry. 


Patices ta Correspanvents. 


J. D.—The Invalid’s Hymn-Book, Twelfth Thousand, 
Dublin, 1854, was edited by Miss H. Kierman. She is 
noticed in the Rev. H. Woodward's Sermons and Lectures 
on Ruth. The 127th Hymn, entitled “ Thy will be done,” 
is by the late Charlotte Elliott of Brighton, 

A. O. V. P.—Cross-cloth. “ Plagula. Velamen capitis 
lineum minus, quo nostrates femine fere capita integunt. 


| A crosse-clothe, or knit kercher.”—Nomenclator, 


T. Fetton FALKNER.—Thirteen articles on burials on 
the north sides of churchyards appeared in the First 
Series of “ N. & Q.” 
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Joux Ciement.— The public-house sign of “The Three 
Johns” at Westminster, represents, sitting at an oblong 
table, John Wilkes, Sir John Glynn, Sergeant-at-Law, and 
John Horne Tooke. 

Tuomas Eyre (Stockport).—Lord Lytton’s article on | 
“The Reign of Amey its Causes and Results,” appeared 
in The Foreign Quarterly Review of July, 1842, and was | 
reprinted in his Lords hip’s Miscellaneous Prose Works, ed. | 
1868, i. 1-47. A letter addressed to the Secretary of the | 
Camden Society, should be forwarded to 25, Parliament | 
Street, Westminster.——We doubt whether the of 
the novelist, Lee Gibbons, is a pseudonym, | 
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MR. Y. CHRISTIAN, 
STOCK '& SHARE DEALER, 11, ROYAL EXCHANGE, 
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Writing becomes a pleasure when this ink is used 
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out Ireland. It wr ites alme — —— ful l biack 
steel pens. Dries rapidly on eanly to use 
to blot. Flows easily from Sy wal mn. Bk tei ng paper ma 
the moment of writing 
In half-pint, pint, and 
Agents: Messrs. Barclay 
Mather, Manchester; A. Evans & Co., Exet ‘ 
St. Paul's Churchyard, London; Wm. Edwards, Old Change, 
London. Sole wholesale agents, Bewley & Draper, Dublin. 
ILBE 
x BOLTON, LANCASHIRE, 
Manufacturer of 


CHURCH FURNITURE, 


CARPETS, ALTAR-CLOTHS, 
COMMUNION LINEN, SURPLICES, and ROBES, 
HERALDIC, ECCLESIASTICAL, and EMBLEMATICAL 
FLAGS and BANNERS, &c. &c. 

A Catalogue sent by post on application. 

Parcels delivered free at all principal Railway Stations. 
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quart jars, at 6c. 
& Sons, Fa 
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M* ANIL A CIGARS.—MESSRS. VENNING & CO. 

8ST. MARY AXE, have just received a Consignment of 

Ro. 3 MANE A CIGARS, in excellent condition, in Boxes of 500 each. 

Price 2/. 10s. per Orders to be accompanied by a remittance. 
N.B. Sample Box of 100, 10s. 6d. 
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{)SivEasiry LIFE ASSURANCE SOOIE) 
25, PALL MALL, London, 8.W. 


Amount of Capital orig pnally subscribed on 
whic has been paid up. sée 

Amount : _ ’ anata from Premiums .....-.--.- 

Annual Ms 

Amount « 
ipward 


2,200,000 
es att the » Ninth ‘Divisic yn of Profits, 2) per cent, per 


» Tenth Quinquennial Division of Profits, June, 1875. 


CHARLES McCABE, Secretaijy 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER 
’ 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 

192, Fleet Street (Corner of Chancery Lane), 
CARRIAGE PAID TO THE COUNTRY og ORDERS 
EXCEEDING 2s. 

NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 3s., 4s., 5¢., and 69. per ream. 
ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 4s. 6d., 5s. 6d., and 6s. 6d. per 1,088, 
THE TEMPLE ENVELOPE, with High Inner Flap, ls. per 108, 
STRAW PAPER —Improved quality, 2s.6d. per ream. 
FOOLSCAP, Hand-made Outsides, 8». 6d. per ream, 
BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s. and 6s. 6d. per ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, ls. per 100—Super thick quill, 
TINTED LINED NOTE, for Home or Foreign Correspondence (iw 
yn 5 quires for ls. 6d. 
LD STAMPING (Relief), 
per 1,000. Polished Stee 
ams, two letters, from 5s.; 
ddress Dies, from 3s. 
SERMON PAPER, plain, 4s. per ream; Ruled ditto, 4s. 6d. 
SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal terms, 
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she Vellum Wove Club-house Paper, 


actured expressly to meet an universally experienced want,466 
which shall in itself combine a perfectly smooth s 
tal freedom from grease. 
The New Vellum Wove Club-House Paper 
e found to possess these peculiarities completely, being Se ae 
be st linen rags only, possessing great tenacity and durability, 
1 y well adar xiaia uill or steel " 
NEW VELLUM WOVE. CL {0USE PAPER 
for smoothness of surface, deli cacy a colour, firmness i. 
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its durabili ty or in any way affecting pte 
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A Sams »le Packet, containing an Assortment of 


free for 24 Stamps. 


PARTRIDGE «& coor ER, Manufacturers and Sole Vendors, 
92, Fleet Street, E.C. 


} Et H's W EDDING PRESENTS consist of 
} Dressing Cases, Dressing Bags. Work Boxes and 

Cases, Jewel Cases, Medieval-mounted Writing Table 8é A 

and Gilt, Papier-maché Tea Trays, Chests, and 

Portab . and Despatch Boxes ; also an infinite 

of Novelties t « : y. Catal 
e t 2CHI or his Son attends personally daily. 


“OLD ENGLISH ” FURNITURE. 


Reproductions of Simple and Artistic Cabinet Work from Country 
Mansions of the XVI. and XVII. Centuries, combining good ta 
sound workmanship, and economy. 


COLLINSON and LOCK (late Herritig), 
CABINET MAKERS, 
FLEET STREET, E.C. Established 1782, 


TAPES TRY PA PERHA NGINGS 


Imitations of rare old BROCADES, DAMASKS, snd GOBELIN 
TAPESTRIES. 
COLLINSON and LOCK (late Herring) 
DECORATORS, 
109, FLEET STREET, LONDON. Established 1782. 
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